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Allied Warplanes Viewed by Air Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory 
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Chemical Age 


1. Coal is the Great Chemical Res. 
ervoir—In the last year for which 
official figures were published, almost © 
half of the synthetic organic chemicals | 
produced in America came from coal 
tar sources. One of the Koppers affili- 
ates is the nation’s largest independ. | 
ent producer of bituminous coal. 


Koppers Serves All Industries — Koppers is 
an important supplier to the chemical in- 
dustry, but it also occupies a comparable place 
in the railroad, highway, oil, rubber, marine, 
aviation, automotive, steel, plastics, construc- 
tion, and other industries—Koppers Com- 
pany and Affiliates, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 




















Teaching trucks good posture 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich dev 


igs drive behind a loaded truck 
that was leaning heavily to one 
side? Looked hazardous, didn’t it? And 
it was... especially for the tires. 
“Poor posture’’ in trucks is often the 
result of unequal load distribution . . . 
more weight on one side than the other 
or more weight in front than in back. 
Even if this unequal distribution is 
imperceptible to the eye it causes one 
tire to do more than its share of the 
work and premature tire failure follows. 


For years thousands of tires on 
trucks all over the country were wear- 
ing out before their time from this 
cause alone . . . in spite of the diligent 
efforts of fleet owners to correct the 
condition. 


pment in rubber 


Then B. F. Goodrich, drawing on 
many years of experience in handling 
the tire maintenance problems of large 
bus fleets, originated the B. F. Good- 
rich Tire Conservation Service for 
fleet operators. 

Under this comprehensive, point- 
by-point program, factory-trained tire 
specialists take over the complete 
supervision of your tire care. They 
check for unequal load distribution 
as the man is doing in the picture 
above. They detect mismatched duals, 
misaligned wheels, and improperly 
inflated tires. In other words, they 
know where to look for tire trouble and 
how to stop it before it starts. 


Dozens of fleet owners who are 


now using this low-cost service report 
savings in rubber, mileage, and money. 
Their typical comments range all the 
way from “‘the number of failures has 
been reduced 60%"’ to ‘“‘we believe we 
will show a 25% savings.” 

Only a few trained men are available 
to take over a limited number of addi- 
tional fleets in certain areas. If you 
would like to know how this unusual 
tire conservation plan can increase your 
truck fleet tire mileage, write the Tire 
Conservation Dept., The B. F. Good 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. For good 
truck tires see the local B. F. Goodrich 
dealer. F¥ 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 











Servicemen abroad. More than 5,200,- 
000 American soldiers, sailors, marines and 
coast guardsmen now are on duty over- 
seas or on naval vessels at sea. Of these, 
3,657,000 are in the Army and 1,566,000 
are in the naval branches. In connection 
with the figures, Secretary of War Stim- 
son said that the “period of decisive ac- 
tion” is at hand. By end of 1944, 7,466,- 
000 are to be stationed abroad or afloat. 


Soldiers’ Christmas gifts. The Army 
postal service designated the period from 
September 15 to October 15 as “Christmas 
Mail Month” for soldiers overseas. During 
that period, packages may be mailed with- 
out the presentation of a request from the 
soldier, other times. Gift 
packages may not exceed five pounds in 
weight, 15 inches in length, or 36 inches in 
length and girth combined. Perishable 
articles will not be accepted, and fragile 
items should not be sent. 


necessary at 


Furloughs. Army Ground Forces said 
that almost all men sent abroad as re- 
placements were receiving furloughs prior 
>to their departure. In April, 97 per cent of 
these men were given furloughs just before 
leaving or in the preceding six months. The 
furloughs give the soldier a full ten days 
at home, with travel time added. 


War production. A decline of 2 per 
cent in war production in April, as com- 
pared with March, was reported. How- 
ever, production of most “must” items— 
landing craft, 
equipment, heavy trucks, tractors, heavy- 
artillery ammunition, and high-preference 
aircraft—held well up to schedule. In in- 
dividual items: aircraft, down 7 per cent; 
shipbuilding, unchanged from March; guns 
and fire control, down 3 per cent; ammuni- 
tion, up 5 per cent; combat and motor 
vehicles, down 5 per cent; communications 
and electronic equipment, down 1 per 
cent. The whole war production program 
was 3 per cent below schedule. 


Prisoners of war. The War Depart- 
ment said prisoners of war are available 
for seasonal work of a necessary kind, but 
added that demands for such labor are far 
greater than the supply. There are 100,000 
prisoners of war in the U.S. Many are 
used for work of a nonmilitary nature in 
and about Army installations. The others 
are available for work elsewhere, in ac- 
cordance with priorities established by the 
War Manpower Commission. 


Food points. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced six changes in the 
ration point schedule for June. Canned 
carrots, orange juice, orange-grapefruit 
blended juices, and grapefruit juice were 
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made ration free. Grape juice in pint con- 
tainers was increased four points to a total 
of ten, and pineapple juice, No. 2 can, 
was increased four points to a total of 15. 


Kitchen fats. Critical need for continued 
and increased collections of waste kitchen 
fats was announced by the Office of War 
Information. Such fats are used to make 
glycerin for high explosives. OWI said col- 
lections of 230,000,000 pounds would be 
needed this year, as compared with a total 
of less than 100,000,000 pounds collected 
last year. The practice is for the house- 
wife to turn her waste kitchen fats in to 
her butcher. For each pound, she receives 
two red points and four cents. 


Auto use stamps. The Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau announced that new automo- 
bile use tax stamps would go on sale Sat- 
urday, June 10, at all post offices and In- 
ternal Revenue Collectors’ offices. The 
stamps cost $5. Every owner of a motor 
vehicle used upon the highways must pur- 
chase one and affix it to his windshield by 
July 1. The stamps cover the tax for the 
year beginning on that date. 


Tire rationing. Allotments of tires for 
June showed an increase over May, with 
the Office of Price Administration warn- 
ing that demandstill far exceeds production. 


Post war houses. The Office of Civilian 
Requirements of WPB reported after a 
survey that 10 per cent of families inter- 
viewed plan to use wartime savings to buy 
or build homes when construction is per- 
mitted. The average cost of the houses 
planned by these families was $4,411. 


Potential voters. For the first time, the 
1944 election finds the nation with more 
women than men of voting age—and the 
absence of men in the armed forces has 
nothing to do with the situation. A Census 
Bureau study of potential voters finds 
that 8,000,000 more persons are of voting 
age than in 1940, and that, of the 88,600,- 
000 potential voters, 44,600,000 are women. 


Price control. Legislation to extend 
the Price-Control Act to June 30, 1945, 
was approved by the _.ouse Banking Com- 
mittee. The measure also would continue 
the Administration’s food subsidy pro- 
gram, but with a proviso that no new 
subsidies be added to the list. 


Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. Enlist- 
ments in the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve 
were reopened for 17-year olds. After phy- 
sical and mental tests, they are to be put in 
the reserve and not called until they are 
18. The object is to assure a reservoir of 
qualified men for training next autumn. 
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BUSTER 


Want a bottle-neck smashed? Is production blocked 
because materials aren’t flowing right? Is distribu- 
tion out of hand because you're reading salesmen’s 
reports a week old? Is collection slow because bill- 
ing is late? Is the payroll department working round- 
the-clock to meet each factory payday ? 
Outstanding “block buster” for situations like these 
is the Remington Rand Alphabetical Tabulator. Its 
fast, automatic, readable reports are smashing bottle- 
necks for all kinds of business .. . 
manufacturing, transportation and insurance 
companies—Army & Navy bureaus—utilities 
—wholesalers and retailers — banks — chain 
stores — city and federal governments. 





—in all kinds of ways... 
Material Control—Labor Distribution—Sales 
Analysis — Unit Inventory Control — Billing 
—Payroll—Job Costs—General Ledgers — 
and others. 


How can the Alphabetical Tabulator smash a bottle- 
neck? By giving you, at 9 o’clock this morning, yes- 
terday’s figures of production or sales performance 
or inventory status. By giving you fresh facts, in 
understandable form. By letting you make sound 
decisions faster than ever before. By compensating 
in part for the trained employees called to war. 
There’s no other accounting instrument quite like 
the Alphabetical Tabulator. Its exclusive features 
make it the finest “block buster” you could possibly 
employ. It ought to be on your payroll. To see it and 
try it, call the nearest Remington Rand office, or 
write us at Buffalo 5, New York. 


PUNCHES SORTERS TABULATORS MULTIPLIERS INTERPRETERS INTER-FILERS 
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SAVING FUE! IS 
OUR BUSINESS 








$12,714 Saved for 
Xr CHELI EY 


> It’s always good 
business to save fuel. 
Now it is a good 
way to serve our 
country, too. Fuel 
saving is a wartime 
“must.” So there is 
a patriotic thrill to- 
day for plant owners 
and engineers who 
can make a genuine reduction in fuel con- 
sumption. This is especially so when lower 
costs are accompanied by labor savings and 
improvements in boiler room efficiency. 

This happened at the plant of Sprague 
Warner-Kenny, home of the famous Richelieu 
brand of quality foods. Steam formerly cost 
62 cents per thousand pounds. After installing 
Iron Fireman it cost only 26} cents—58 
per cent saving. Fuel and labor savings 
amount to $12,714 a year! 

America is a stronger nation because of 
the job Iron Fireman is doing in the Sprague 
Warner-Kenny plant. America would be still 
stronger if a way could be found to make your 
plant more efficient. Perhaps it can be done. 
Will you give us a chance to study your plant 
at our risk? Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., 3195 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
Plants at Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
The Machine that Made Coal an Automatic Fuel 









<Z Sprague Warner-Kenny supplies 60,000 grocers. Its 

head, Mr. Nathan Cummings, has achieved phenom- 

enal success through his ability not only to build a 

progressing organization, but also through his skill in 

eliminating waste. His selection of Iron Fireman firing 
is a typical example of his ingenuity. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably make your wife a 
partner in your business and share the in- 
come from that business for tax purposes. 
In a recent case, the U.S. Tax Court holds 
that a husband legally may give his wife 
the capital that she would need to invest 
in a partnership business and thus become 
a bona fide partner. 


x * x 


YOU CANNOT press a claim for ex- 
cess-profits tax relief before the U.S. Tax 
Court until after the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has that claim. The 
Court has adopted this procedure. 


ruled on 


* 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid a 
union-security clause in your bargaining 
contract on the ground that, because you 
are a liberal employer, the employes do not 
need it. The War Labor Board holds in one 
case that union security is basically a con- 
cern of the employes, not the employers. 


x *% 


YOU CAN count on having quotas as- 
signed for the new fiber and corrugated 
shipping containers that you may need. 
The War Production Board is to establish 
quotas on these scarce materials, 


% * * 


YOU CAN, as a book publisher, expect 
to receive up to five tons of paper a year if 
you were not engaged in the book publish- 
ing business in 1942, and, therefore, could 
not be assigned to a paper quota. WPB 
makes this allowance to new publishers. 


* * % 


YOU CANNOT deliver anthracite to 
customers outside the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States if their equipment 
permits them to use high-volatile bitumi- 
nous coal without unreasonable adjust- 
ments. The Solid Fuels Administrator is- 
sues this instruction to coal dealers. 


% * 


YOU CANNOT charge more than spe- 
cific dollars-and-cents prices established by 
the OPA for No. 2 common grade hard 
maple lumber produced in the Northern 
hardwood region. An example of the spe- 
cific ceiling is $63 per 1,000 board feet for 
maple lumber 21% inches thick. 


YOU CAN increase prices for ready-to. 
cook packaged vegetables to provide for 
increases in the cost of materials. OPA 
rules that packers must make individual 
application for these adjustments. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of chil- 
dren’s apparel, expect increased supplies of 
cotton fabrics. WPB has directed 100 cot- 
ton mills to set aside specific percentages 
of their production to meet a children’s ap- 
parel program of 25,000,000 garments. 


*% 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of heat. 
ing controls, such as thermostats, expect 
to receive controlled material allotments 
WPB has decided to allot steel, aluminum 
and copper for the manufacture of heating 
controls for use in 950,000 heating systems. 


¥ * * 


YOU CAN perhaps produce limited 
amounts of labor-saving equipment for 
commercial laundries, cleaners, dyers and 
pressers. WPB authorizes production of 48 
items of such labor-saving devices. 


YOU CAN now use zine for galvanizing 
purposes in the manufacture of industrial 
trucks, such as platform trucks, small hand 
trucks and dollies. WPB has lifted the ban 


against using zine in these products. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, if you have been a regular 
manufacturer of electric fans, expect to 
receive permission to resume production of 
a limited number. WPB permits the produe- 
tion of 100,000 propeller-type electric fans. 


%* + 


YOU CAN expect lower prices for most 
kinds of Italian-type cheese at all levels, 
from factory to retailer. OPA has removed 
these cheeses from the current “freeze” and 
has established specific dollars-and-cents 
ceilings to bring prices in balance with 
Cheddar cheese prices. 

* * * 

YOU CAN use steef in the production 
of machinery for the pulp, paper and pa- 
perboard industries, under a new WPB 
ruling. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Far above the highest mountains — way above storms — 
airliners of the future will whisk you faster and smoother 
through the thin, cold air of the sub-stratosphere. Yet... 


AiResearch promises to 


keep you comfortable 


ERE is one of the miracles that will be part of 
H your postwar living: 

An airliner cabin that eliminates headaches, 
dizziness, ear- popping —keeps you at a“low alti- 
tude” while your plane is thousands of feet high! 

This will be a pressurized cabin. AiResearch’s 
part in its development was to harness thin air. 
For air pressure, you know, drops rapidly as you 
go up from sea level . . . at high altitudes it causes 
extreme discomforts to many people. Above 20,000 
feet, oxygen starvation and unconsciousness. 

Working in our vast “Stratolab” with air as 
thin as that 10 miles high and temperatures as low 
as —90°F., AiResearch engineers have perfected 
automatic controls that actually “seal” low alti- 

Paes tudes inside your cabin and keep high altitudes 
ee outside . . . and heat controls that keep the cabin 
as cozy and warm as your own living room! 


AiResearch, too, has promises for your better 
living on the ground. Come peace, this engineer- 
ing “know how” will bring air-control devices to 
work magic in your home, office and farm. So keep 
them — and the name “AiResearch”— in mind. 





ANertericel 


MANUFACTORING COMPANY 


CUS ANGELES + PHOENIX 
DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


“Where Controlled Air Does the Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems « Temperature Control Systems , 
Engine Air Intercooling Systems « Supercharger Aftercooling Systems + Engine Oil Cooling Systems 


Some jeeps fly and some jeeps float — 
but this one was a deep-sea diver. 

The crew of a U. S, submarine took 
it from a pier at Pearl Harbor. They 
stowed tires and engine inside the 
sub, lashed the rest to the deck, and 
rambled all over —and under — the 
Pacific. But with so little time ashore 
to enjoy the jeep, they finally swapped 
it to a destroyer for three gallons of 
ice cream! 

Such a price for a prized possession 
shows how much service men like ice 
cream. Like the Marine who wrote 
from his jungle foxhole that he wanted 
ice cream three times a day every 
day after the war — or the report that 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


in the deep with a jeep! 


Americans in Tunisia rate ice cream as 
next best to a date with a pretty girl! 


Fighting men may eat ice cream just 
because it’s good. But the nutrition 
experts regularly include it in service 
menus because it’s also a valuable food, 
rich in vitamins and calcium. 


Today, of course, the ice cream sup- 
ply is limited by the world-wide need 
for milk, cream, butter and cheese. 
But if you'll be content with your fair 
share, you can still enjoy it. 


For our part, we’ll continue and en- 
large the program of research that has 
constantly improved the quality of ice 
cream — and has developed so many 
other useful and satisfying products 


from milk — nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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We can tell you this much.....There is less and less official optimism 
about the prospect for peace and stability in Europe after this fighting ends. 

It's the same old story all over again..... 

Big powers have different ideas about who should rule, about who should do 
the controlling of government and policy in the nations of Europe. 

Britain wants power in the hands of rulers who will be allies, who will be 
ready to go along with British policy. Prewar status quo tends to be favored. 

Russia wants power centered in governments that will not be unfriendly in 
postwar; that will not start lining up a coalition for another attack. Russia 
isn't unfriendly to left-wing groups, to the idea of more power in labor's hands. 

U.S. wants freedom of choice of governments left to the people. 

It is traditional British policy not to permit another power to dominate in 
Europe, not to permit the balance of power to shift decisively away from Britain. 
But: Power is tending to shift to Russia on the continent; is calling for some 
coalition of powers friendly to Britain if the balance is not to swing away. 

And: Power through much of the rest of the world is moving toward U.S., 
with its vast new Navy and great Air Forces that can dominate most oceans. 

Russia, meanwhile, is interested in preventing any coalition, any bloc in 
Europe that might be a threat to her future security; is fearful that a strong 
Europe might be a Europe organized to c’allenge Russian power in a new war. 

It's in this whole situation that the seeds of future trouble may lie. It 
is in the maneuvers of the big powers, not the possible trouble making of the 
smaller powers, that danger is to be found that could lead to future disputes. 














The way the situation lines up in more detail is this..... 
pulverize Germany itself. Rrityin wants to wenken Germany, but not to destroy 
her aS a customer. U.S. tends to go along with Britain. 

France: Britain views Frence as a Cuture continental ally. She's ready to 
deal with de Gaulle as the ruler who can speak for postwar France. U.S. is only 
interested in seeing that the French people do their own choosing of leaders in 
postwar; is concerned lest de Grulle establish totalitarian rule in France. 

Spain: Britain sees Spain as another continental ally, as a Mediterranean 
power that can side with Britain in postwar. U.S. sees fascist Spain as trouble 
maker in Latin America, as no friend of this country. Here's a dispute. 

Italy: Britain's interest is in seeing that the royal house of Italy keeps 
power; that Italy be restored as an ally of Britain in the Mediterranean. U.S. 
interest, again, is in giving the people a chance to choose. 

Greece: It's the same story. 

Britain's interest is in restoring, as nearly as possible, the prewar status 
quo in Western Europe, except for weakened Germany. U.S. interest is in getting 
a Europe with nations that have a broad base of popular support, in creating a 
situation that will permit as many years of peace, as few conflicts, as possible. 

That's why this country is pressing now for a start in making plans for a 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


postwar world organization, for some machinery to deal with troubles ahead. We 
give you a report on this situation in a story on page 14. 

There is the threat of real trouble for the United States on the other side 
of the world. There is danger in Japan's latest land drive in China. Dangers 
are theSe..cee 

1. U.S. air bases in China may be threatened, 

2. China's Chiang Kai-shek may become even more disillusioned, may decide 
that U.S.-Britain are not too much in earnest in giving China aid. 

Point is that China is almost helpless; is strangled by blockade. There is 
and has been very slow motion in reopening a land route into China, in building 
the base from which effective operations can be carried out against Japanese. 

Now Japan is getting set to counter any U.S. attempt to land directly on 
the Chinese coast. She is striving to prevent development of China as a base. 

What Japan is doing can't be decisive, can't prevent U.S. from cutting the 
Japanese supply lines to the East Indies, to oil, bauxite, other vital materials. 
However, it can complicate the problem of winning this war, can make it more of 
a problem to get set for the big air attack on Japan proper. 














At home, this year's campaign is to be a strange, an almost unreal one. 

It's entirely possible that Mr. Roosevelt may be abroad during much of the 
campaign period; that he will be in England or in France near the troops. 

It isn't impossible that Mr. Dewey will want to visit the front. 

There may be difficulty for either candidate to get a hearing on partisan 
issues while the military campaign in Europe is competing for attention. Events 
themselves, more than words, may be shaping the public attitude. 

It_ is quite probable that both party conventions will be drowned out _by bat- 
tle news, that this campaign tenor will be set as nominations are being made. 

Dewey's chances almost certainly will be related to trends in war, as much 
as to any radio appeal he can make. Mr. Roosevelt may speak little. 











It's true that many men with less than 12 months training are being sent 
overseas; that 12 months' training is not always given inside the U.S. 

However: Until the present very few men with less than 12 months' training 
at home or abroad, actually have been used in battle. There is no promise that 
they will not go into battle lacking this year of training. It is just that the 
services have given assurance that, if possible, this training will be given. 

Prospect now is that many men with far less than 12 months of training will 
see action in Europe this summer. They'll be replacements, men sent in to take the 
place of casualties. They will have had basic training, will be hardened physically 
and know how to use their weapons. Actual battle, not the training camp, will 
provide the experience, however. 





In other fields now getting attention..... 

Draft: It still is probable that men aged 18 through 25 will fill draft calls 
in most districts through August. Ages 26 through 29 then will be tapped. 

European relief: There is no intent to drain U.S. to feed and clothe the 
liberated people of Europe. First demands will be filled from Army supplies, from 
military stocks. After that, U.S. is to provide less than $400,000,000 worth of 
food, about $200,000,000 worth of clothing, including shoes. Those aren't big 
figures in relation to need. Europe's needs will be vast. 

Civilian production: Big output of new civilian durable goods must wait un- 
til 1945. Step-up in production this year will be relatively small even if the 
German war does end rather late in the year. 

Travel: Peak of railroad and bus travel is being passed. Travel load still 
is straining capacity, but demand soon may turn slightly downward, not upward. 








See also pages ll, 19, 46. 
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The gasoline station that goes to sea 





A single Navy fighter or 
torpedo plane uses more gallons of 
gasoline per hour than fifty auto- 
mobiles. Therefore, a “‘flat-top’”’ has 
to be more than a floating landing 
field. It also has to be a seagoing 
gasoline station—a “super station” 
if there ever was one. 

U. S. aircraft carriers not only 
carry a bigger stock of gasoline than 
any service station ashore, but they 


also carry better gasoline. Nearly 
every drop is the high-octane fuel 
for which American aviation engines 
are designed — practically every gal- 
lon of which contains Ethyl fluid. 
When the fighting is over you'll beable 
to get gasoline of far higher quality 
for running your automobile, air- 
plane, truck or bus than you’ve ever 
had before .. . and ultimately post- 
war engines will be designed to get 
more power and economy from this 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by 
oil companies to improve the antiknock 
quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


greatly improved gasoline. 

We of Ethyl look forward to 
working with the engineers of the 
automotive, petroleum and aviation 
industries in making the best use of 
high quality post-war gasoline. Our 
research workers in Detroit and San 
Bernardino are now engrossed in war 
work, but when peace is won they 
will once more help industry develop 
better and more economical trans- 
portation. 
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Melting Steel 


H™ in the steel melting department at the 


Crane Chicago Works, valves and fittings 


are being born. 

These large electric furnaces are charged with 
their load of ingots, scrap metal and alloying 
agents. Capacities range from 2000 to 20,000 
pounds. Under the impact of 11,000 amperes 
this charge is reduced to a white hot liquid. Out 
it pours into the ladle on its way to the casting 
floor at an average of 24,000 pounds per hour 
—to be transformed into valves and fittings. 


The capacity of the world’s largest valve 


IN THE WORLD’S LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


manufacturer, for such quantity production, is 
standing the nation in good stead when valves 
and fittings are so widely needed in every phase 


of war production. 


Tomorrow these quality valves and fittings, 
backed by the latest engineering developments 
—the newest manufacturing know-hows, ac- 
quired in intensive war production, will be 
devoted to furnishing valves and fittings to 
an America at peace. CRANE CO., General 
Offices: 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


5, Illinois. 
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DESIGN FOR INVASION: 
OUR AIR-GROUND TEAM 


Hitler’s Early Blitzkrieg Overshadowed by Latest Tactics of Allies 


Efforts to cut off Nazi 
coastal defenders from 
supporting reserve forces 


The Allies at last have uncovered the 
broad design for invasion. That design 
has been etched by bomb craters on the 
face of Western Europe. Allied bombings 
in an announced pattern have sought to 
cut, one by one, the routes for moving 
Nazi troops and supplies for defense of 
what Germany calls the invasion coast. 

Thus, a new element is shaping the in- 
vasion pattern. That element is an at- 
tempted blockade solely by air of a 400- 
mile strip back of the Germans’ Atlantic 
Wall in Belgium and France, extending 
from the Netherlands border to the Bay 
of Biscay. 

The world’s greatest air fleets have 
been bombing all railroads and main high- 
ways entering that strip from France or 
Germany. The aim is to isolate Germany 
from the heavily defended region by aerial 
encirclement of that region. 

And now Allied officials announce that 
_this blockade by air is proving elective. 
Following the Allied success in driving the 
German air force out of the skies over 
most of Europe, this is the second impor- 
tant Allied victory in working out the pat- 
tern for invasion. 

The development marks a significant 
turn in emphasis in the Allies’ invasion 
program. Until now, the heavy bombers 
have been making history with their long- 
range, or strategic, operations against Ger- 
man industry. Those operations are being 
continued with much increased effect, due 
to the new shuttle-bombing flights over 
Germany between British-American and 
Russian bases. Strategic bombing is a 
steady drain on Germany’s strength. 

But now the attempted aerial blockade 
of the coastwise strip of Western Europe 
marks a shift of target from the centers of 
Europe to the battlefield itself. Thus, the 
aerial invasion of continental Europe pass- 
es into a phase far different from that 
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which hitherto has held attention. The 
new phase: 

Tactical air operations call for the 
closest co-operation between airplanes and 
ground troops. The doughboy, the artil- 
leryman, the engineer get an overhead 
partner. Whereas two American strategic 
air forces in Britain and Italy have car- 
ried on the long-range operations, now two 
tactical air forces on the two fronts are to 
carry: on short-range operations jointly 
with troops. The co-operation between the 
Air Forces and Ground Forces is being 
carried directly to the field of battle. The 
British have their own tactical air force. 

A leaf is being taken by the Allies from 
the war book of Adolf Hitler. It was he 
who startled the world in 1940 and 1941 
by sweeping through Europe with a con- 
quest whose speed developed out of part- 
nership between swift-moving machines in 
the air and on the ground. Hitler’s air- 
plane-tank team had a great share in car- 
rying out the blitzkrieg. 

—Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
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But, as in every other phase of air op- 
erations, it has been left to the genius of 
the Americans and the British for produc- 
ing and flying airplanes to take up the 
tactical uses of air power where Hitler’s 
successes leveled off. 

The upshot is that, as the war comes to 
its climax, the Allies are launching into 
tactical air operations on a scale far be- 
yond that which won Hitler his swift and 
dramatic victories. 

Today, the Allies can apply to the bat- 
tle area an air strength that even surpasses 
the one-sided margin of Germany’s air 
power at the start of the war. In terms of 
output, U.S. air outweighs 
German air power, four to one. Britain, 
Russia and the other Allies probably give 
the United Nations a combined margin of 
air power of six to one over Germany. 

Not only in numbers, but in speed, in 
fire power, and in bombing capacity, to- 
day’s Allied planes are equipped for joint 
operations that make old-fashioned the 
facilities that brought Hitler his triumphs. 

Today’s Allied fighter-bombers can fly 
long distances, carry up to 2,000 pounds 
of bombs, drop the bombs and fight after- 
wards with the best of Nazi fighter planes, 
Glide bombing, skip bombing and other 
low-level techniques have put out of date 
the dive-bombing operations of Nazi Stuk- 
as. Instead of .30-caliber machine guns, 
Allied planes are armed for tactical opera- 
tions with batteries of up to ten .50-caliber 
machine guns, and cannon of 37-mm., 40- 
mm. and 75-mm. size. Even rockets, which 
would be unable to stop U.S. heavy bomb- 
ers, are installed for tactical operations. 

The American Army Air Forces alone 
now have about 17,000 combat planes 
overseas, much the larger number ear- 
marked for use against Germany. The Pic- 
togram shows how in four years the weight 
of Allied air power over Europe has grown. 
In a pinch, the big majority of combat 
planes in the war theater, even includ- 
ing the heavy bombers, can be thrown 
into tactical operations. So, all told, 
Germany now is up against air power 


power now 
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in a more formidable form than ever before 
known. Here is a bird’s eye view of the way 
the air-and-ground team of the Allies will try 
to tip the balance in this war: 

The air member of the team operates under 
a commander who is responsible to theater 
headquarters. The airplane’s contribution is 
speed, quick striking power at the point of 
emergency. Planes can be sent instantly to 
bolster any front, meet any threat, help hold 
any line, and, if need be, rush in reinforcements 
by parachute and glider. Planes helped save the 
day at Kasserine Pass and at Salerno. 

In practice, the fastest fighter planes on re- 
connaissance, provide the theater commander 
with pictures revealing the position and 
strength of the enemy. Then comes the battle 
for aerial supremacy, which must be won be- 
fore the ground battle can even start. Next 
phase is the fight that has been in progress in 
Northwestern France and Belgium, striving to 
cut supply lines and to stop the movement of 
Nazi reinforcements into that region. In that 
phase, railroad terminals, bridges, marshaling 
yards, supply depots and ammunition dumps 
are the targets. Thousands of trucks have been 
put out of action this way in Italy. 

Then comes the job of providing air cover 
against the bombers the Germans have been 
holding in reserve. That air umbrella protects 
every type of ship in the landing armada. Fi- 
nally, the planes are turned loose against all 
concentrations of troops and artillery and 
tanks. Planes can be sent to bomb and strafe 
underground fortifications, pillboxes and block- 
houses. But, because of the greater accuracy 
and effectiveness of ground and field artillery, 
the plane’s specialty in this field is in directing 
artillery fire. ° 

The ground member of the team has a job 
that is less spectacular, but which alone can 
hang up the victory in the end. Only men with 
rifles and machine guns and cannon can take 
and hold ground. Thus, the grim, plodding, 
possessive fighting of the ground member of 
the team is necessary to cash in on all aerial 
victories. 

The big question is whether the air-and- 
ground team of the Allies will have the com- 
bined power necessary to disorganize and 
smash the German war machine this year as 
planned. German commanders appear to be- 
lieve that Germany can fight on with little or 
no air support, win eventual repulse of all in- 
vasions, and get a stalemate peace in the end. 
Those commanders point to the Germans’ 
months of holdout in Italy to back their view. 

But the land near the coasts of France and 
the Low Countries is more open, less rugged, 
and better adapted than Italy to operations of 
the airplane-and-tank team. The American 
Ground Forces are as heavily equipped with 
tanks as the Air Forces are with planes. And 
German prisoners themselves say their troops 
are weakening under constant air attack, with- 
out air cover of their own. So an American 
blitz now may be in the making. Such a blitz 
could win the war in 1944, 
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PLANNING A WORLD LEAGUE: 
CO-OPERATION VS. DOMINATION 


Clash of U. S. Aim of Equality With British Idea of Big-Power Control 


Compromise of views 
expected to avoid open 
break between leaders 


President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, for the United States, 
are not seeing eye to eye with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, for Great Britain, in shap- 
ing the new league of nations that after 
this war will be known as the United Na- 
tions Council. 

This difference of viewpoint between the 
British leader and the U.S. leaders deals 
with the basic concept of a league. It is a 
difference that is not shared by Premier 
Stalin for Russia, who, with Mr. Roosevelt, 
is showing an intent not to permit a situ- 
ation to develop that would lead to rivalry, 
enabling Britain to assume the role of mid- 
dleman between Russia and the United 
States. 

The difference in approach to the con- 
cept of a postwar league, so far as it now 
has developed, is the one that follows: 

Roosevelt-Hull. The leaders of this coun- 
try envision a league or council that basical- 
ly is co-operative and gives voice in man- 
agement to small as well as large nations. 
The pattern is that of the Pan American 
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Union and the Good Neighbor policy, in 
which the United States, while exercising 
wide influence, does not seek directly to 
impose the will of this country upon the 
Hemisphere. 

Churchill. The British Prime Minister 
stands bluntly for big-power domination 
of the world, with smaller nations given 
indirect voice in shaping policy 
through a legislative body, or assembly. 
Mr. Churchill asks for a “world-controlling 
council,” made up of the big powers that 
will be expected to rule the world. The big 
powers in turn would seek out their al- 
liances with other powers to restore what 
would amount to a balance of power in the 
world. 

A direct clash of view between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill that might 
jeopardize the outlook for a new league of 
nations is to be avoided, however. This 
public clash will be avoided by the ex- 
pedient of reducing present plans to the 
lowest common denominator of agreement. 
By this expedient, too, there can be the 
basis of agreement with Congress that will 
avoid controversy and another abortive at- 
tempt to get at least something in the way 
of a postwar world organization. 
~ Planning for a league, in fact, is centered 


some 


* 


MOHANDAS GANDHI 
India... subject or an ally? 
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in Washington, not in London. That plan- 
ning is at the point where conferences can 
be held with Britain, Russia and China, 
and later with other nations. 

At this time there is agreement to this 
extent: 

Principles. The first consideration in 
forming the new United Nations Council is 
the maintenance of peace. Beyond this, it 





ae 
PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 
Present plans to be reduced... 


is agreed that maintenance of peace re- 
quires use of force against aggressors, that 
some form of tribunal is necessary to deal 
with disputes leading to aggression, and 
that some body of rules of fair play needs 
to be established as guidance for the world 
tribunal. Also, it is agreed that the world 
does not want a separate international po- 
lice force and that there should be no in- 
terference with nations’ internal affairs. 
Formulas. Having agreed on those prin- 
ciples, the U.S., Britain, Russia and China 
will set about devising formulas for carry- 
ing them into effect. Formulas the U.S. 
will propose include provision for an execu- 
tive committee, in the beginning to be com- 
posed of the U.S., Britain, Russia and 
China, and later to he expanded, with 
smaller nations represented on a rotating 
basis. Also, there would be a parliamentary 
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assembly, to include all the United Na- 
tions on a basis of equality. The assembly 
would convene once or twice a year, each 
time in a different country. Police power 
would be exercised under the authority of 
the United Nations Council, which, in the 
event of trouble, would call on one or more 
governments to act. Final decision to use 
armed force, however, would be left to the 
governments called upon. A world court 
would have jurisdiction over legal ques- 
tions. Mediation machinery would be set 
up to handle boundary disputes and other 
matters falling outside the jurisdiction of 
the court. 

On the surface, these proposals for a new 
league contain few grounds for argument. 
It is in specific situations that the real 
strain between the Roosevelt and Church- 
ill points of view appears, indicating the 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


. «to lowest common denominator 


points where possible future trouble lies. 

Spain. There is a definite split between 
the U.S. and British policies toward Gen- 
eral Franco. Mr. Churchill, seeing him as 
an ally and an important member of Brit- 
ain’s balance-of-power bloc, gives him a 
glowing indorsement. But Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull view Franco with suspicion. 
They believe that plotters in Spain 
are responsible for the attempt to make 
Argentina the nucleus of a South American 
fascist bloc. They also blame these plotters 
for the fascist Sinarquista Party’s bid for 
power in Mexico. They consider Mr. 
Churchill’s balance-of-power strategy con- 
cerning Spain a definite threat to the se- 
curity of the United States, as well as the 
world. 

France. A similar split is threatened over 
General de Gaulle, of France. President 
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GENERAL FRANCO 
London indorsed . . . Washington didn’t certify 


Roosevelt is reluctant to give full power 
to de Gaulle until the people of France 
have an opportunity to express their will. 
But Mr. Churchill is making friendly ges- 
tures to de Gaulle and wants to 
France in as one of Britain’s 
European allies. 

Italy and Greece. The Churchill bal- 
ance-of-power strategy turns up also in 
Italy and Greece, where King Victor Em- 
manuel and King George enjoy his support. 
Recently, Mr. Churchill used British armed 
forces to put down a revolt by portions of 
the Greek Army and Navy against the 
Greek Government-in-exile headed by King 
George. Mr. Roosevelt, however, wants to 
let the people of both countries choose their 
form of government. 

The British Dominions. Efforts are being 
made by Mr. Churchill to solidify the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and Empire as a firmly 
knit unit, which could function in close col- 
laboration with a Western European bloc. 
Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, looks 
upon the Dominions as independent na- 
tions and considers Canada especially as a 
good friend of the U.S. 

Hong Kong, Burma, India and Malaya. 
Here the Churchill ideas of British colonial 
policy run head-on into Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ideas of basic strategy of the war in Asia. 
Mr. Roosevelt, making strenuous efforts to 
keep China actively in the war against Ja- 
pan, would like to be able to tell Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek that China can have 
Hong Kong after the war. Also, he believes 
that something could be done to win the 
help of the natives of India, Burma and 
Malaya in driving out Japanese troops. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s argument is that the United 
States has a stake in what happens in 


deal 
Western 


these colonies, since United States forces 
now are called upon to win them back. 
But Mr. Churchill is adamant in his po- 
sition that Hong Kong is not to be handed 
over to China, and he welcomes no out- 
side suggestions concerning Malaya, Bur- 
ma or India. He insists that there must be 
no liquidation of any part of the British 
Empire. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull, in laying 
plans for the new league, are trying to de- 
vise machinery that will make possible 
settlement of all such questions through 
consultation and collaboration rather than 
through intrigue and resort to war. 

Where U. S. nationalism shows up. In 
several fields, the U.S. and British posi- 
tions appear to be reversed, with the U.S. 
taking a strong nationalist line and Britain 
favoring world co-operation. One such field 
is commercial aviation. Another is shipping. 
In currency and investment, Mr. Roose- 
velt favors collaboration, but a strong 
group in Congress is pressing for a national- 
ist course. Also, some of the top U.S. mili- 
tary leaders are saying that the U.S. must 
“rule the world” or “police the world” after 
this war. These manifestations of U.S. na- 
tionalism are regarded by the British as 
weakening the Roosevelt-Hull stand for 
world co-operation. 

The real test. Out of it all, the main 
point emerging is this: The real test of the 
new league, as of the old one, will not be in 
the type of machinery it sets up, but rather 
in the willingness of the various nations to 
use and support that machinery. And the 
hope of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull is that 
this new United Nations Council will not 
be a center of balance-of-power intrigue, 
but a genuine world family of nations. 
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CLOSING IN ON JAPAN 


Gains on Biak Island Pointing Way for Drive Back to Philippines 


Importance of new base 
as springboard for attacks 
on enemy's key positions 


An American campaign to retake the 
Philippines now definitely is in the offing. 
Americans at last have their grip on an is- 
and that is in position to serve as a spring- 
board for such a campaign. That island is 
Biak, off Northwestern New Guinea, 
shown by the map to be less than 900 
miles from the Philippines. 

No product or wealth of rugged and 
tropic Biak Island, but the strategic value 
of its position, its anchorage and its three 
airfields led Gen. Douglas MacArthur to 
send doughboys ashore in showdown fight 
with the Japanese. The map shows at a 
glance the broad objectives of that fight. 

Gains on Biak. Possession of Biak will 
" complete General MacArthur’s campaign 





for control of all New Guinea. From its air- 
fields, American airmen will patrol the 
northwestern end of New Guinea and the 
strategic seas beyond. American bombers 
will take off from those fields for attacks 
on the bases by which Japan keeps her grip 
on the Philippines and the East Indies. 

About 520 miles to the northwest is 
Japan’s key base in the Palau Islands, 
guarding all that now remains of her 
Southwest Pacific empire. Not quite as 
far is Halmahera, at the northern tip of 
the Moluccas, like Palau an obstacle that 
will have to be dealt with to clear a path 
to the Philippines. Biak is 1,500 miles, as 
the plane flies, from Manila. It is nearer 
than that to the rubber and oil and tin 
of the East Indies. In fact, Americans at 
Hollandia in New Guinea captured their 
first small rubber plantation. 

Japan’s naval base at Soerabaya, Java, 


which has been attacked once by carrier-. 
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borne air forces of the Allies, is 1,500 miles 
away. At Biak, the Americans are 2,000 
miles from China, and farther from Singa- 
ore. Holdings on Biak protect the left flank 
of the United States Navy’s offensive 
across the Central Pacific toward Guam 
and Saipan, in the Marianas, on the road 
to the Philippines. 

End of a long chapter. The American 
landings on Biak write the end of a long 
chapter in the story of the war with Japan. 
The first steps toward Biak two years ago 
took American soldiers on a slow and pain- 
ful march that scaled the Owen Stanley 
Mountains, in an advance from Port 
Moresby. Americans and _ Australians 
dragged through the New Guinea mire to 
win bloody battles for Buna and Gona. 

The airplane quickened the advance 
with lengthening strides to Lae and Sala- 
maua, to New Britain Island, to Hollandia, 
and to Wakde Island. 

Meanwhile, U.S. naval, air and ground 
forces forged ahead, precariously at first, 
and then faster in the Solomons. In all, 
American forces have advanced 1,400 
miles. General MacArthur’s men _ went 
ahead 800 miles to Biak in one month. 
Now a new and important chapter in the 
war story is opening. 

Fighting stage ahead. For the first time, 
U.S. forces are getting into position to 
strike at the heart of Japan’s conquests. 
New Guinea, the Solomons, and even the 
Gilberts and Marshalls are important.as de- 
fense outposts. But loss of them does not 
deprive Japan of war necessities. 

The situation as to the Philippine Is- 
lands is very different. If Americans can re- 
establish themselves in control of strong air 
and sea bases in the Philippines, Japan will 
be cut off from almost the whole of her 
captured empire. She will lose the oil, the 
iron, the rubber, the tin, and the food that 
she must have in order to continue the war. 

In the Philippines, American air forces 
would control the seas all the way to 
China. Only one more step would enable 
the Americans to reopen a port into China, 
starting the flow of war supplies that would 
pave the way for throwing Japan’s armies 
out of Asia, and for complete defeat and 
disaster for Japan. In the Philippines and 
in the Marianas, American air forces would 
be in striking distance of Japan, itself. 

Japan, therefore, is being pushed up 
against the risks of an all-out fight. She 
cannot afford to run away from the Philip- 
pines. In those islands, or on the way to 
them, a head-on collision between military 
forces seemingly is in store. 
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MORE GOODS FOR CIVILIANS: 
TIMETABLE OF PRODUCTION 


When Industry Will Shift to Autos, Household Furnishings, Clothing 


Official forecast of what 
lies ahead once success 
of invasion is assured 


Production for civilians is on its way 
back. Although industry is producing at 
top speed for war, equipping a vast Army 
for the conquest of Axis Europe, wartime 
controls already are And 
plans, very definite plans, for the swing 
back to civilian production are being made. 

For the moment, this trend is held back 
by the Army and Navy. The services, 
playing safe, want to save materials and 
man power until progress in Europe shows 
what is needed. But, when the invasion is 
firmly established, military orders are to 
be curtailed and civilian production 
stepped up. A further and much more vig- 
orous acceleration is scheduled to follow 
the defeat of Germany. Competent offi- 
cals believe the European victory will 
come by the end of this year. 

On that basis, it now is possible to plot 
the future of production for the public 
generally, to answer the questions that the 
public, ridden by war shortages, has been 
asking. It is possible to say when auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, hardware, zippers 
and many other items will reach the con- 
sumer. To list them: 

Automobiles. Production of automo- 
biles is a definite prospect for late spring 
or early summer of next year. Demand 
will be terrific and rationing is expected, 
with first call going to doctors, business 
firms and others, on a basis of need. The 
average motorist probably must wait until 
mid-1946. As for other motoring needs: 

Tires. New synthetic tires for A-card 
holders are in sight for late this year. Syn- 
thetic rubber production is booming and 
tire-making facilities are increasing. 

Gasoline. Victory in Europe will ease the 
gasoline situation on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, but the speed-up against Japan is 
to cause shortages on the Pacific slope. 
There is some official talk of bigger gaso- 
ine allocations to B and C-card holders in 
the East and Middle West after July. 

Repair parts. Passenger car repair and 
replacement parts, never _ stringently 
scarce, are being produced in constantly 
increasing numbers. The establishment of 
anew parts plant in Detroit was approved 
recently. 


being eased. 
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To leave the motorist, now, and turn to 
other things: 

New home building. The ban on new 
home building is expected to be relaxed 
quickly after the German war ends. But a 
continuing lumber shortage promises to 
impede construction well into 1945. 

Electrical appliances. Makers of elec- 
trical appliances can reconvert quickly ex- 
cept for the manufacture of small motors. 
Motors now made for military purposes 
are said to be unsuitable for usual civilian 
use. Retooling will be needed. The result- 
ing prospect: 

Mechanical refrigerators. A start after 
the invasion gathers momentum is in pros- 
pect, with production of some magnitude 
by mid-spring, 1945. (Meanwhile, icebox 
output is expanding.) 

Washing machines. Production 
spring is the outlook here, too. 

Eleetric ranges already are in limited 
production, and can be expanded as war 
needs subside. Standard four-burner ranges 
are to reach the consumer in the fourth 
quarter of this year, with three-burner 
ranges available until then. 


next 





Electric irons. New electric irons are to 
be in the stores in September, with no ra- 
tioning restrictions, although supply will 
be short of demand. 

Electric fans. War Production Board 
has ordered resumed production for essen- 
tial users. 

Vacuum cleaners. Production prospects 
are indefinite, but some officials look for a 
start soon after the European war ends. 

Clothing. An expected reduction in the 
size of the Army after Germany’s defeat is 
to release substantial portions of the tex- 
tile industry for civilian manufacture 
Wool and cotton are plentiful. Production 
in larger volume might come by mid-1945. 

Shoes. Increased civilian shoe output 
also is to follow the Army cutback, but 
leather shortage makes prospects indefinite. 

Radios. Civilian radio production is a 
remote prospect. Military demands for 


electronic equipment are tremendous and 
are to continue until Japan is beaten. 
Household items. The outlook in this 
field: 
Furniture. Volume production of furni- 
ture awaits an easing of the lumber and 
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LADY WITH ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES—PREWAR 
... itis possible to say—when 
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STOVES COMING OFF THE ASSEMBLY LINE—NOW 


man-power situations. Steel springs are 
becoming available for chairs and beds. 

Alarm clocks. Demand is so big that 
many months must pass before clocks are 
in easy supply. Prewar production ran to 
12,400,000 a year. This year, 3,000,000 to 
+,000,000 is the program. 

Flatwear. Table silver, acutely scarce, is 
held back by shortages of chrome for stain- 
less steel, and nickel and copper for plat- 
ing. Victory in Europe is expected to ease 
this situation. Manufacturers, meanwhile, 
are seeking approval for a sterling silver 
production program. 

Stoves. Coal and wood stoves are under 
manufacture, but still rationed. 

Kitchen coffee 
makers and tea kettles are reaching deal- 
ers now. Cast-iron skillets and Dutch 
ovens are being made. Production may be 
stepped up quickly when materials and 
man power are released. 


utensils. Enamelware 


Ash cans and garbage cans are very 
and accumulated demand means 
they will continue scarce for some time 


scarce 


after production is increased. 

Fuels. The outlook: 

Coal. A tight situation in both anthra- 
cite and bituminous forecast for 
next winter. Consumers are urged officially 
to take all possible heat-saving precau- 
tions. No coupon rationing is in sight, 
however. 


coal is 


Fuel oil. A supply situation similar to 
that of last winter is predicted for the 
heating season to come. The end of the 
war in Europe, however, would make sup- 
plies more plentiful in the rationed East. 
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... at the same time come parts for Thunderbolts 


Typewriters. All typewriter companies, 
except one, now are producing. Military 
demand is big, but a small surplus is going 
to civilians. The production rate is ex- 
pected to increase later in the year. All 
new and used typewriters in the hands of 
dealers have been released from rationing. 

Hardware manufacture for the Army is 
large. Reduced military needs after the de- 
feat of Germany mean a quickly increas- 
ing flow into civilian channels. 


Girdles. Manufacturers were making 


2" 
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Skeptics saw a ‘‘dream sheet”’ 
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elastic girdles of neoprene, but this syn. 
thetic product became scarce due to mili- 
tary demand, necessitating a switch to 
Buna-S. This changeover is to be com- 
pleted in a month or so. 

Transport. To relieve the stringent situ- 
ation in urban transport, WPB has au- 
thorized the manufacture next year of 639 
streetcars, 348 trolley coaches, 10,399 
busses and 13,100 bus bodies. The rail- 
roads, meanwhile, are being given almost 
all the steel they ask for repair and main- 
tenance work. 

Farm machinery. WPB says that, as a 
whole, the rate of farm-machinery produc- 
tion is higher than in peacetime. Yet, the 
program was 14 per cent behind schedule 
on May 1, and farmers are complaining, 
Needs for such machinery are greater in 
war than in peace. And, in the present situ- 
ation, a portion of the output must be ex- 
ported. WPB is trying to expedite the 
program and expects to be within 10 per 
cent of its goal by the end of June. The 
end of hostilities in Europe would put the 
program into high gear. 

Safety razors and blades. The Army 
monopolized safety razor output, but is 
about stocked up now. Razors for civilians 
are to be available soon. Blade production 
this year is 75 per cent of prewar, and 7 
per cent greater than in 1943. 

Baby carriages. More baby carriages 
are being made this year than in 1941, 
but demand is great because of the high 
wartime birth rate. “Victory Models” have 
been abandoned and steel now is available 
for handles, wheels and frames. 

Zippers. Slide fasteners are being made 
for the Army and Navy, but not always 
up to the industry’s capacity. An allot- 
ment of materials to permit the industry 
to take up this slack with civilian produc- 
tion is under discussion. 

Fountain pens. Here again, new pro 
duction has been taken mostly by the 
Army and Navy. The outlook for civilians 
is favorable, as military demand is to 
slacken. Stainless steel for pen nibs has 
been released to manufacturers. 

Garment hangers. Wire coat hangers 
are coming back shortly, because’ steel is 
more plentiful than the paperboard of 
which wartime hangers have been made. 

Surpluses, meanwhile. Army and Navy 
surpluses, including virtually all these 
items and many others, will become avail- 
able as the months pass, to increase still 
further the things the civilian needs. 

OCR “dream sheet?” Above, you have 
the status of civilian production in some 
detail. The Office of Civilian Require 
ments, under William Y. Elliott, plots fu- 
ture production possibilities on what some 
skeptics have called a “dream sheet.” But, 
as things stand now, the situation ob 
viously looks like the beginning of a dream 
come true. 
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Threat to Fourth-Term Move: 
Growing Revolt of the South 


Coming Showdown at National Convention on Issue of Negro Rights 


freedom of voting choice 
by presidential electors 
as club to enforce views 


Political turmoil in the Democratic 
South is throwing a shadow across Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s path to a fourth term. 
The South wants an assurance that white 
supremacy will be maintained within its 
borders. It wants a stronger voice in the 
lection of presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates. It is shaping a club 
with which to enforce these demands*upon 
the Democratic National Convention. 

Texas has formalized a threat to with- 
hold its electoral vote from Mr. Roosevelt 
if these terms are not met. South Carolina 
has left the door open to similar action. 
Mississippi is moving in the same direc- 
tion. The topic is a flaming issue in every 
Southern State. It will reach into—and 
beyond—the presidential election. 

The threat stems from the fact that the 
voters do not cast their ballots directly 
for a President and Vice President. They 
choose electors, who meet and vote by 
ballot for a President and Vice President 
and send the tally of their ballots to be 
counted at a joint session of Congress. 
The electors are nowise bound by the 
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SENATOR O‘DANIEL 
Southerners want action, not words 
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Constitution to vote in the electoral col- 
lege for the same candidate that the peo- 
ple of their States favored in the presi- 
dential election. 

This leaves the electors of the Southern 
States free to throw to any person they 
wish enough electoral votes to prevent 
Mr. Roosevelt from getting a majority in 
any close election. Such action would 
drop the decision into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a situation that has not arisen 
since the contest between John Quincy 
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Columbus Evening Dispatch 


WHOA! 


Adams and Andrew Jackson in 1824. The 
dispute between Rutherford B. Hayes and 
Samuel Tilden in 1876 was decided by a 
special commission. 

Freedom of the electors to decide for 
whom they will cast the State’s vote in a 
presidential election is in line with the 
concept of the writers of the Constitution 
that party politics would play no part in 
the American Government. After party 
politics arose, no one troubled to revise 
the electoral college procedure. 

Not since the third national election is 
there a record of an elector having deviated 
from the instructions of his electorate. 
One elector chosen on the Federalist tick- 
et voted for Thomas Jefferson instead of 
John Adams, as Pennsylvania voters had 
instructed. Mr. Adams won by just taree 
votes. An irate Pennsylvanian broke into 
print with: “What? Do I chuse Samuel 
Miles to determine for me whether John 
Adams or Thomas Jefferson shall be Pres- 
ident? No, I him to act, not to 
think.” 


chuse 


The Texans, in voicing their threats, are 
careful to specify that they would not go 
as far as the Pennsylvanian. They would 
not cross the party line, but would cast 
their State’s vote for another Democrat. 
If Mississippi and South Carolina should 
join them, this would give a total of 40 
of the 266 electoral votes needed to elect. 
The votes might go to Senator Byrd of 
Virginia, or some other Southern Demo- 
crat. 

How far the Southerners will go toward 
carrying out their threat is likely to de- 
pend upon the concessions they are able 
to wrest from the Democratic National 
Convention. Many Southerners are more 
moderate in their demands than the Tex- 
ans. 

The Texans instructed their delegates 
to oppose any proposal to bring about 
social equality, demanded restoration of 
the two-thirds rule in convention and 
asked for a constitutional amendment that 
would ban the appointment of any person 
of foreign birth to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Many Southerners would settle for less 
than a direct repudiation by the Demo- 
cratic Party of the Administration’s Ne- 
gro policies that have resulted in the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, the 
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Guided the pro-Rooseveltians 
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Supreme Court decision nullifying white 
primaries in the South, and repeated 
drives in Congress for repeal of the poll 
tax. 

Removal of Henry A. Wallace from the 
Vice Presidency would go far toward sat- 
isfying their demands. To them, Mr. Wal- 
lace is a symbol of the New Deal. They 
would like to see a Southerner in his stead. 
Many of them look upon Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn as the conciliating 
influence vice-presidential nomi- 
nation might bring Texas back into the 
fold and foster better feelings in the 
other Southern States, 

Mr. Wallace is the chief living exponent 
of the New Deal in Washington. When 
the President laid aside the New Deal 
slogan for one of “Win the War,” the Vice 
President picked up the tattered banner 
and waved it again before the Democrats 
at their Jackson Day Dinner. Southerners 
say that a renomination of Mr. Wallace 
would bring a violent outbreak at the 
national convention and result in the loss 
of several Southern States for the Demo- 
crats this autumn. 

New Deal policies lie at the bottom of 
thé Southern opposition. And Mr. Wal- 
lace has been one of the topmost expo- 
nents of those policies since the early days 
of the New Deal, when the Administra- 
tion was erecting the legal edifice in which 
it has operated. Southerners in Congress 
have fought against New Deal agencies 
all along the way. One of their earliest 
battles was against the creation of nation- 
wide wage-and-hour standards. They ar- 
gued that it cost less to live in the South 
and Southern industries should be al- 
lowed to pay lower wages than were re- 
quired of Northern industries. 

New laws, to improve the status of 
workers, to raise social standards, piled 
up terrific pressures against Southern 
customs. These pressures have grown 
steadily with the war, which has sent a 
stream of union organizers and com- 
mittees and agitators into the South 
among the thousands of workers and 
troops who have gone in from the out- 
side. Southerners now are fearful for the 
whole economic and social structure that 
their grandfathers reared so painfully out 
of the ashes of the Civil War. And busi- 
ness interests are active in the anti-Roose- 
velt drive in the Southern States. 

The cry of white supremacy drowns out 
all others. It is raised on all sides. The 
Supreme Court decision opening white 
primaries to Negroes revived memories 
of the carpetbag days when Southern leg- 
islatures were filled with Negroes. The 
poll-tax drive is no less reminiscent. 
Southerners are quick to point out that 
the Negro problem is far more acute than 
Northern agitators realize. 

Of the 12,800,000 Negroes in the United 


whose 
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SENATOR MAYBANK 
Crisis in credentials? 


States, 8,366,000 live in ten Southern 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. Two states, Georgia and Mississippi, 
have more than a million each. Five oth- 
ers, Alabama, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Texas, have just short 
of a million each. 

Many a county through these five 
States has from 50 to 75 per cent of Ne- 
-gro population. Some run far higher. In 
Mississippi, Coahoma County has 10,600 
whites and 37,200 Negroes; Leflore County 
has 14,200 whites and 38,900 Negroes; 
Sunflower County has 17,300 whites and 
43,400 Negroes. In Georgia, Burke County 
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has 6,600 whites and 19.800 Negroes. In 
Alabama, Sumter County has 5,600 whites 
and 21,700 Negroes: Green County has 
3,000 whites and 16,000 Negroes; Perry 
County has 7,400 whites, 19,000 Negroes, 

This normal preponderance of Negro 
population has been thrown further out of 
line by the fact that most white men of 
fighting age are gone to war. The per- 
centage of rejections among Negroes has 
been much higher. Diseases and illiteracy 
are most frequent causes for rejection. — 

Southerners complain that their prob- 
lem is vastly aggravated by agitators from 
the North. They say the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee is an inciting influ- 
ence. 

Through the Southern States, resent- 
ment is running 
against segregation laws, demand admis- 
sion to white theaters, hotels and _ res- 
taurants. White Northern officers in com- 
mand of Negro troops often show little 
sympathy for the Southern viewpoint. Re- 
ports are rising steadily to feed the bitter- 
ness that will explode at the Democratic 
National Convention. 

While the rest of the country has been 
piling up delegations instructed to vote for 
a fourth-term nomination, State after State 
in the South has been designating unin- 
structed delegations. Many Southerners 
went into State conventions after pro- 
longed work over their primary laws in an 
effort to restore the ban against Negro 
voting which the Supreme Court had lifted. 
They already were angry. 

In South Carolina, the issue is sharply 
drawn. There the Negroes held a separate 
convention and are sending to the national 
convention a contesting delegation pledged 
to four, five, or even ten terms for Mr. 
Roosevelt “if these be necessary to con- 
tinue truly democratic government.” The 
regular convention withheld the choice of 
presidential electors until it can see what 
the national convention does. Senator May- 
bank, the National Committeeman, pre- 
dicted the convention would refuse to seat 
the Negroes. 

At the regular convention in Texas— 
whose primary laws had brought the Su- 
preme Court decision that Negroes could 
vote in white primaries—businessmen and 
followers of Senator O’Daniel were promi- 
nent in the proceedings. Alvin J. Wirtz, a 
former Under Secretary of Interior, was 
the man whose resolution created the pro- 
Roosevelt convention. 

What the credentials committee at the 
national convention does about these two 
hot contests will help to guide the South- 
erners in their future action. They talk of 
calling a second convention of their own if 
they are handled too roughly by the na- 
tional convention. Efforts at conciliation 
already are under way. But the Southerr- 
ers say they want action, not words. 
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counts, watch your temperature, and wait for pain to localize. 


J tomach-ache or -A ppendicitis ? 


—it’s not for you to say 
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DON’T DO THIS:°If you have an unusual abdominal DON’T DO THIS: Don’t try to go about your business. 
pain—don’t take laxatives or home remedies; don’t take food Don’t rub the spot that hurts, or apply an ice bag or hot-water 
or liquids, except water. bag. 

WHY NOT? Your appendix may be inflamed. If so, bur- WHY NOT? Physical exertion or massaging may be dan- 
dening the intestines with food, or taking a laxative might gerous if the appendix is inflamed. Heat or cold might kill 
rupture the appendix and spread infection—the cause of most the pain and give you the mistaken idea that the attack has 
deaths in appendicitis. These serious complications are four passed. Of course it may be “only a stomach-ache.” But that’s 
times as frequent among patients who have taken laxatives. not up to you to decide. 





DO THIS: If the pain is puzzling and persistent, if it’s DO THIS: Rest in bed until the doctor comes. 


accompanied by nausea or vomiting, call a doctor—and call 
him at once—instead of attempting to prescribe for yourself. 


WHY? If you do have appendicitis, complete rest may 
help prevent serious complications. Thus you'll benefit your- 


WHY? Only a doctor is qualified to say whether you have self, and conserve your doctor’s time—time on which the war 
ippendicitis. He may want to take one or more blood-cell places heavy demands. Prompt attention, together with the 


recent advances in medical science, have reduced by half the 


Chances are it isn’t appendicitis. If it is, and the doctor advises deaths from appendicitis in the past few years. 


an operation, quick action may save life, time, and money. 











TO EMPLOYERS: In order to prevent serious complications 
from appendicitis, everyone should be familiar with the facts 
presented above. 

On request, Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this message for posting on plant or office bulletin boards. 
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Damage as a War Cost: 
Claims That U.S. Pays 


Compensation Allowed for Destruction and Injuries 
Caused Abroad by Noncombatant Action of Army-Navy 


Reports of reimbursement 
for loss of property and 
crops in battle unfounded 


From the Southwest Pacific comes a 
story that the United States paid the Brit- 
ish for all the coconut palms blasted by 
bombing and shelling when the marines 
took Guadaleanal and Tarawa. From North 
Africa there is a tale that Uncle Sam was 
charged for the French and Arab 
crops ruined by the desert warfare. 
From Sicily and Italy come other 
stories that this country is paying* 
for houses, barns and other property 
demolished by charging Army tanks. 
. These stories and others like them, 
some of them brought back by re- 
turning soldiers, are quite unfounded. 
Yet they are rooted in questions that 
are arising all over the world about 
who is legally and financially respon- 
sible for the tremendous devastation 
caused by and British 
bombing in France, Italy and other 
countries, what nations ultimately 
may pay for the damage, and how 
payments would be made. The stories 
of hig 
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American 


American payments to war 
upon 
what actually is happening about im- 
mediate and lesser war claims. The 
situation as it stands today is the 
one that follows. 

Overall. The American Army and 
Navy are, in fact, settling thousands 
of war claims right now, on a pay- 


victims also focus attention 


as-you-go basis and in almost every 
country in the world, for noncombat 
damage. The claimants are friendly for- 
igners who live in the path of war and who 
become victims of accidents, depredations, 
training mishaps and construction damage 
traceable to the United States 
forces. 


armed 


Payment is made not because of any re- 
quirement of international law—there is 
none—but as what military lawyers call 
“an act of grace on the part of a sovereign 
state,” building good will, instead of leav- 
ing soreness. The Army and Navy, and 





Congress, too, regard the settlements made 
as a good investment in promoting and 
maintaining friendly relations with other 
nations. But the law rules out claims re- 
sulting from combat operations, meaning 


24 


bombing and bombardment as well as 
close-quarters fighting. Battle devastation 
will be paid for only in some settlement 
among the nations after the war, if any- 
body ever does pay for it. 

Pacific claims. The Army has paid claims 
of British, French and other nationals 
growing out of accidents and other inci- 
dents in New Caledonia, Fiji and the New 
Hebrides, and a few small claims originat- 
ing in the cutting down of palm trees on 
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WHO PAYS? 
Nobody pays rent on trenches 


other islands incident to the building of 
airfields. Neither the Army nor the Navy 
has paid a dime, either for combat or non- 
combat damage, on Guadaleanal and Ta- 
rawa, nor in the Gilberts and the Marshalls. 
Nobody even has claimed damages in those 
islands. 

Mediterranean zone claims. The Army 
pays claims in North Africa and Sicily for 
crops destroyed in training and other non- 
combat operations, refuses to pay for crops 
destroyed in the fighting. In Italy the same 
rule holds, but the Italian Government is 
expected to pay most of the claims. Similar- 
ly, an Army claims commission in North 
Africa paid a small native girl 54 cents 
when an Army truck dented the fender of 


——e 


her bicycle. But when the first salvo fired 
by an American artillery battery in battle 
broke every window of a Tunisian farm- 
house, the commission rejected the farmer's 
claim for damages. 

Extent of claims. The Army and Navy 
have received some 25,000 claims, of which 
they have paid about three fourths. The 
Army gets most of the claims. It has paid 
18,140, amounting to $2,101,235; disallowed 
5,735 others. 

Kind of claims. About 70 per cent of all 
claims arise out of truck, jeep and other 
motor vehicle accidents that result in death 
or injury to foreigners or in damage to 
their property. Such claims are particularly 
troublesome in North Africa, where Arabs, 
accustomed to traffic moving at a camel’s 
pace, seldom look before crossing the street 
and often lie down in the middle of a road- 
way to sleep as good Arabs have done for 
centuries. 

Aircraft accidents lead to from $ to 
5 per cent of the claims against the 
Army. Depredations, sometimes in- 
volving pilferings and brawls in the 
letdown after battles, account for 15 
per cent. 

Excessive claims. Arabs in North 
Africa often follow bargaining tradi- 
tion and ask for three or four times 
as much as they expect to get. The 
Army scales down the payments to 
local prevailing values. The Army, in 
following this practice, has found 
itself paying only $200 for the acci- 
dental death of an Arab, but $250 a 
head for mules. 

So much for the claims. Paying 
them, in the midst of global war and 
scattered as they are over nearly all 
the world, is a big task. Here is how 
claims are handled: 

Claims commissions. The Army 
has 100 claims commissions and 
single commissioners. At least one ac- 
companies every Army in the field 
The Navy utilizes claims commis- 
sions and local commanding officers. 
Both services investigate and settle 
promptly 

Mode of payment. Most claims are paid 
in cash, in local currency. The legal limit is 
$5,000 per claim. Larger claims may be 
certified to Congress for payment, but 
none has been yet in this war. The British 
take over and pay claims arising in the 
United Kingdom, India and some other 
parts of the Empire, under reverse Lend- 
Lease. 

Innumerable false and garbled stories 
about the United States being “held up” 
for trench rent and war damage sprang up 
during and after the cessation of hostili- 
ties in World War I. Some false stories 
persist to this day. That is why it is im- 
portant now to set straight today’s ree- 
ord of war claims. 
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Presidential silence on 
politics. Pope’s appeal 
for the sparing of Rome 


President Roosevelt is feeling the double 
twist of the tugs and disputes, the dissen- 
jons ane} tiffs of war and politics. Pope 
Pius XIL again is appealing that Rome be 
pared, striving to be a peacemaker. The 
war still is to be won. An agency is being 
framed to keep the new peace. But a presi- 
dential election is at hand. There are mil- 
lions of Catholic voters. And _ politicians 
are eyeing the foreign-policy issue. 

Fitting into the same broad pattern are 
the complaints at home that fall upon Mr. 
Roosevelt. The Navy shuts down a war 
plant. The Government must find jobs for 
the workers. Questions rise about bringing 
Jewish refugees into America. Southerners 
are incensed at action in behalf of Negroes 
by the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. Negroes ask if Mr. Roosevelt is 
giving the Committee his full support. 

Press conferences are filled with these 
questions. They throw into bold relief the 
broad shape of the through 
which the President moves. No immediate 
answer came from him to the latest appeal 
for the safety of Rome. The Pope, with 
armies fighting at the door of the city, 
said that whoever raised his hand against 
the sacred territory would be accused of 
matricide, that no just peace could be 
had by force of arms if terms are dictated. 

But Mr. Roosevelt already had replied 
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to a similar appeal, in effect, that His Holli- 
ness was addressing his appeal to the wrong 
place, that the real responsibility for what 
happens in Rome depends upon the Ger- 
mans. There still is no alternation in the 
demand for an unconditional surrender. 
Postwar plans. The President said at 
last week’s press conferences that the ap- 
proach toward an agency to prevent a new 
war is different now from that of 1918-19 
He said the objective is to set up machin- 
ery for the general peace of the world with 
out taking away in any way, shape or form 
the independence or integrity of the U.S. 
At a second press conference, Mr. Roose- 
velt said he regarded independence and 
integrity as synonymous with sovereignty: 
at any rate that the correspondents could 
assume that he is just as much in favor of 
sovereignty of the U.S. gs anyone else. 
The trouble with the League of Nations 
plan was that it got tangled up in Ameri- 
can politics, the President said. He added 
that he and Secretary of State Hull are 
working closely and constantly with a 
group of four Senators from each party 
and that the conversations have been on 
a very high level of nonpartisanship. 
Mr. Roosevelt said he and Mr. Hull 
have been thinking of 135,000,000 Ameri- 
cans and of the smaller nations involved. 
He expressed a hope that the country 
would go along with the general idea of 
peace in the world. 
The President said he liked the idea of 
establishing free ports for war refugees, 
many of whom are falling into the hands 





WHITE HOUSE AS STORM CENTER 


Council of Nations, Sanctuary for Refugees as Topics of Controversy 


of the Army in Italy. This, he said, means 
war refugees could be taken into a country 
without visas and in disregard of quota 
restrictions, to be cared for until they can 
return home in safety. He added: 

Starving and helpless people after all 
are still human beings. It seems to be the 
humanitarian—although that word is being 
laughed at these days—it is the humani- 
tarian thing to keep life in them anywhere 
in the world until they can go back to their 
homes or find new homes somewhere else. 

Mr. Roosevelt said an Army camp, no 
longer used, might be taken over for them 
in this country, that other refugees might 
be sent to resorts in Italy. Sicily and else- 
where in the Mediterranean area. 

Domestic politics. The President still 
refuses to discuss domestic politics, all 
questions concerning a fourth term. Some 
ask his 
others whether he has made up his mind, 
still others if he has decided upon a vice- 
presidential nominee. 
threatening revolt unless the Democratic 
National Convention takes Henry A. Wal- 
lace off the ticket and repudiates the Ad 
ministration’s Negro policies. One of their 
loudest complaints is against the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commiitee. 

The only Negro reporter at the press 
conference told Mr. Roosevelt there were 
reports the Administration was: not giving 
full support to FEPC, and asked if he 
would comment. The President 
would like to have any suggestions as to 
how he could give it more active support 


of these questions intentions, 


Southerners are 


said he 





—Acme 
SECRETARY HULL WITH SENATORS GEORGE, CONNALLY, VANDENBERG, AUSTIN, GILLETTE, WHITE, BARKLEY 
. .. patriots came before partisans 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinien should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“IT IS FOR US—THE LIVING” 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


I was sitting in my office planning an editorial for 
these pages. I was thinking about Secretary Hull’s 
conferences with the committee of Republican and 
Democratic Senators—about that new international 
organization designed to prevent a third World War. I 
thought: “‘That’s all very well. An international or- 
ganization looks good on paper. Yet we had the Cove- 
nant, too, and that did not prevent war. What we need 
is not so much to focus our minds on rewriting the 
pledges and covenants of 1919 but to study what hap- 
pened from the time when Hitler came into power in 
January 1933 until September 1939. Who was respon- 
sible for that six-year period of indifference—tn Brit- 
ain, in France, in Russia, in America—” 

And then the telephone rang. 

There came a fateful message. It was from a neigh- 
bor of one of my associates in this office. The mother 
had just received a telegram—their only son, aged 19, 
had been killed in action in Italy. The neighbor asked 
me to tell the news to the father. 

We sat together, the father and I, for many minutes. 
What could I say? What could either of us say? The 
tragedy of war had come from across the seas to make 
concrete what before may have been abstract, to make 
real and near what may have been unreal and remote. 

And then I began to think not of the parents’ grief 
but of that boy. Sherman Taylor was his name. He en- 
listed in the Canadian Army when he was seventeen. 
He was a private when he fell a fortnight ago on the 
road to Rome. He had declined a chance to go to Of- 
ficers Training Camp because he thought it might 
bring him back from the front to a camp in Canada in- 
stead of keeping him overseas. He wanted to serve— 
he wanted to give his life, if necessary, to the cause. 
A CHALLENGE Nineteen years is a brief span of 

life—just a few moments beyond 
FROM YOUTH boyhood. But the vision of the 
WHO GIVE LIVES . 

young reaches beyond the years. 
Some of us live through adult life waiting for some 
vague goal ultimately to be attained, hoping and striv- 
ing to achieve that measure of usefulness which will 
make it seem worthwhile to have lived. 

But in a few brief months the young achieve it. To 
all the bickerings of maturity, the struggles for profit 
or material gain, to all the angers and hates of tomor- 
row, to the greeds and the prides of human behavior, 
the young say farewell on the battlefields of today. 





Something comes nobly and majestically from the 
young to challenge us. It is an unspoken plea to us to 
seek the truth. They have already given their lives 
—but do we who live on know what that means? 
LESSONS IN THE = - life - finite. To all of us 
etree etivcn: 
OF 1933 TO 1939 e push those t oughts aside, 
Sometimes we don’t like to be 
reminded of our own responsibilities—the conscience 
that keeps asking what we are doing with our lives, 

Sometimes we take refuge in the realm of the spirit- 
ual. God must have a reason to permit this pain to 
come to some and not to others. Yet how many thou- 
sands every day are receiving that fateful message— 
“killed in action”? And how many parents are yet to 
,.eceive that message as the war wears on? 

What can be the meaning of it? All our lives we plan 
for the young. We rear them with a glow of satisfac. 
tion. We look forward to their happiness in the pur- 
suits of knowledge, in the professions, in business, and 
in public service. And then the light goes out suddenly, 
All the planning of yesteryears is wasted. We.are left 
alone in a world that rushes past us to record relent- 
lessly the same tragedy in other offices, other homes. 

Could it be that God is trying in His mysterious 
way to make us wake up—to make us throw aside the 
sham of our so-called worldly achievements? Are we 
who call ourselves civilized and educated, cultured and 
wise, religious and ethical, honest and straightforward 
—are we a virtuous people or are we the victims of a 
rationalization that hides our shortcomings? I turned 
to the Scriptures and read the Epistle of James: 

“From whence come wars and fightings among 
you? Come they not hence, even of your lusts that 
war in your members? 

“Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and desire to 
have, and cannot obtain: ye fight and war, yet ye 
have not, because ye ask not. 

“Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, 
that ye may consume it upon your lusts.” 

What a condemnation of selfishness! 

And my thoughts went back to the editorial I had 
planned before the phone rang. On my desk were the 
works of many authors who saw clearly what was hap- 
pening between 1933 and 1939 in all its tragic detail 
I started to read again—excerpts here and there: 

“ , . Germany continued to increase its initial 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





advantage in preparedness with all the speed pos- 

sible in an age of mass production. In the summer 

of 1936, the Honorable Winston Churchill asked 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville Chamberlain 

whether he knew that in 1935 Germany had spent 

800 million pounds sterling for military purposes. 

“For 1935 we have 255 millions spent by the 
Western democracies against 800 million spent by 
Germany. For 1936, the respective figures are 350 
and 900, and for 1937, they are 437 and 1,000. 
Thus, year after year, German superiority grew. . . 

“In England, the resistance of the Leftists to any 
kind of rearming continued. . . Baldwin appealed 
to the country to rearm with the utmost speed. . . 
The rearmament effort was to remain within the 
framework of normal financing without causing any 
disruption of business as usual, consumption as 
usual, wages as usual and working hours as usual. 

“In France, the Left theoretically clung to the 
appeasement idea, although in practice it under- 
stood the necessity of resisting Hitler. The oppo- 
sition against rearming died. . . 

“But what a tragedy! What a contradiction! 
The Popular Front had come to power as a move- 
ment intended to create a better life by improving 
the conditions of the common people. One of its 
slogans was the thirty-six hour week. On the other 
side of the Rhine, a highly industrialized country 
of over 70 million inhabitants was forging offen- 
sive weapons, straining every nerve and lowering 
all its living standards. .. 

FACTIONALISM fgymiseen swept — —— 
en en been Oe 
RACKED NATIONS page ae diane oie eagecamiricag 
merits of this pseudo-revolu- 
tion, it occurred at a horribly unfortunate mo- 
ment... 

“Suddenly, the Right assumed toward Germany 
the attitude that the Left had had for the previous 
seventeen years. Until 1936, the policy of the Left 
had been appeasement of Germany to the point of 
blindness. . . Now the roles were reversed. The 
Right began to accuse the Left of pursuing a parti- 
san policy draped in patriotic phrases. . . 

“To the veiled civil war raging in France was 
added the open civil war in Spain. . . Baldwin re- 
fused to take any interest in the Spanish strug- 





Responsibility of present leadership is to take constructive steps 
to prevent a third World War—But we must get the facts 
gs to our own sin of neglect between 1933 and 1939. 


gle. . . Baldwin’s attitude made Blum even more 

timorous. . . 

“In Asia, the Japanese juggernaut began... 
attacking China proper. . . The question as to 
whether the robot named the League of Nations 
could do anything was not even raised. . . There 
was no action, not even a proposal of action. The 
triple alliance of the armed powers, plundering, 
each for itself, and threatening the world together, 
had the unarmed powers by the throat.” 

SELF-SEARCHING bn Shaikan csonatrc od — 
IS NEEDED MORE eee sk ee 

pold Schwarzschild, an anti-Hit- 
THAN TREATIES ler publicist in France. He knew 
well the intrigue of the politicians in all countries. 
Their cowardice is today costing the lives of many 
brave young men and bringing sorrow to millions 
of homes. 

And so I thought—what good are treaties and 
pledges if we do not have men of character in public 
office to enforce them? Why not a commission of in- 
quiry to bring out the facts? Why not a bi-partisan 
committee of our Congress to examine the 1933-1939 
period objectively? Why not place before the world 
now the truth about that awful period in which par- 
tisanship and personal ambition and political deca- 
dence swept the democracies? Why not expose all this 
to the healthy air of discussion? Would some cou- 
rageous Senators sponsor it? Only by examining the 
criminal neglect in our past, the sins of our own gen- 
eration can we point the way constructively to a rid- 
dance of the things that make war possible. Only by 
self-examination can we find the truth that makes 
men free—the truth for which our young men are 
every day making the supreme sacrifice. 

“It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. .It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of 

devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
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"Thanks to Better Homes & Gardens, there’s 
no wasted food in our storage cellar. My 
fruits and vegetables look as fresh and 
firm as the day I put them into the jars. 
And, because I followed every detail of 
Better Homes & Gardens picture series— 
‘Canning Step by Step,’ there’s not a spoiled 
jar in the lot.” 

No wonder so many families, all over 
America, praise Better Homes & Gardens. 
It’s a magazine attuned to family living in 
every way. To its millions of readers, it is 
more than a magazine. It is their intimate 
adviser on family living problems. Mere- 
dith Publishing Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
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Should United Nations Establish 
Peace Council Now or After War? 





vited Great Britain, Russia and China to | 
send representatives to discuss prelimi- 
nary ideas for a world peace council. 
Many leaders in the United States are urg- 
ing the Administration to take steps im- 
mediately to set up such an organization, 
while others believe such action should 
be delayed until after the war in Europe. 

| Because of the widespread interest in | 
| this question, The United States News | 
asked leaders of peace movements, mem- 
| 


| Secretary of State Cordell Hull has in- 
| 


bers of Congress and others: 


Should a world council of nations 
be established immediately or action 
postponed until 
Europe? 


after the war in 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 


will appear next week 








Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor and Special Sen- 
ate Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program, 


answers: 

A council of the United Nations should 
be established immediately with authority 
to make all final decisions of boundaries 
and other disputes arising now and after 
‘the war is won. 

We hope for a democratic organization 
of nations to maintain peace after the war. 
That can be achieved only if the peace it- 
self is just and democratic. To first settle 
the issues of the peace by power politics 
and then hope to set up a democratic or- 
ganization to maintain the peace holds no 
hope for the world. 


Corliss Lamont 


New York, N.Y.; Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, American Council on Soviet Re- 
lations, 


answers: 

While strongly in favor of a world coun- 
cil of nations to maintain international 
peace according to the principle of collec- 
tive security, I doubt whether such a coun- 
cil should be formally established until the 
war is over. 

Establishment of a new league or coun- 
cil of nations at present would be certain 
to raise a number of difficult issues that 
would tend to divide the United Nations 
before the war is actually won. Further- 
more, nobody knows what governments 
are actually going to be chosen by the 
Fascist-oppressed peoples of Europe and 
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Asia when peace comes. It would be much 
preferable to have governments truly rep- 
resentative of these peoples making up the 
world council from the very start. 

There are literally hundreds of organiza- 
tions and tens of thousands of individuals 
in the U.S. who have, for a long time, 
been giving their main energies to drawing 
up beautiful blueprints for the postwar 
world. I agree with many of the basic ideas 
put forward by these people. Yet, I believe 
that most of them would be spending their 
time better by concentrating on winning 
the war rather than working out in the 
imaginations far-off international Utopias. 


Stephen Duggan 


New York, N.Y.; Secretary, American Com- 
mittee for a Free and United Europe; Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, College of the 
City of New York, 


answers: (by telegraph) 
The world council of nations should be 
established immediately. The United 


States should take the lead so as to estab- 
lish the sound and liberal principles upon 
which it should be founded, one of which 
is that all nations must be included from 
the beginning and not merely the big four. 
Russia and Great Britain are now making 
agreements with neighboring countries, 
and, if the world council is not established 
now, agreements may be made which 
would be unacceptable to the U.S. More- 
over, the United States must not delay and 
be put in a position to have to agree to an 
organization or become isolated. 


John Nevin Sayre 


New York, N-Y.; Chairman, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Maintenance of peace will certainly re- 
quire an international organization de- 
signed to reduce pressures which lead to war 
and to channel them into nonviolent ways 
of effecting change in relationships be- 
tween nations. I think it imperative that 
preliminary agreements be entered into now 
by the United Nations and that they be 
given publicity. 

United Nations should state their pro- 
posals for a united world and invite all 
nations, including present enemies, to col- 
laborate on equal terms in functional or- 
ganizations and, if possible, a general or- 
ganization designed to effect this purpose. 

All-around disarmament and all-around 


International 
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When it comes to protection, you want the best. In 
war, steel supplies it. Steel wilt also give it to you when 
peace comes. Steels that are stronger, tougher, better. 
Steels developed to meet war needs. You’ll meet these 
steels in products of all kinds . . . from containers to 
cooking utensils. They’ll be backed by 174 laboratories 
of United States Steel. The U-S-S Label is your guide 
to quality steels. 








UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY »* 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY + 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + 
* TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








LINDSAY 
FOR YOUR TRUCKS MEAN— 


FASTER DELIVERY ° 
EASY MAINTENANCE e 


STRUCTURE BODIES 


GREATER STRENGTH 
MODERN APPEARANCE 


Streamlined all-steel Lindsay Structure truck bodies, built to 
your exacf requirements, can be delivered to you almost imme- 
diately on receipt of your order. Your local dealer has quick 
access to parts for Ls, warehoused at convenient key points 
throughout the country. 


Lindsay Structure, modern method of prefabricated construc- 
tion which utilizes all the strength of light steel sheets through 
uniform tensioning, offers unusual economy when used for truck 
bodies. The remarkably high strength-weight ratio results in in- 
creased pay loads and low operating costs, while maintenance 
and repair costs are also reduced. In case of accident, only dam- 
aged sections need be removed, and 
profitless lay-up time is kept at a 
minimum. Send for your copy of 


the new Ls Truck Body folder. 


Consult Ls Fleet Engineering 
Service. For information write, 
Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; or to 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Lindsay Structure truck bodies 
are assembled to your exact 
specifications. 








s STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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opportunities to get ahead in solving tg 
gether the economic and conflict problem, 
of one world should be proposed. Emphag\ 
should be on creating conditions that ye. 
duce necessity of policing. In the interna. 
tional field, as in the national, the chie 
function of government should be to per. 
form services other than to police society 


Clarence K. Streit 


Washington, D.C.; President, Federal Up 

ion, Inc.; Attached to American Peog 

Delegation, Paris, 1918-19; League of No 

tions Correspondent, 1929-39, 
answers: 

It should be established during the war 
The Big Four this time are even harde; 
to weld than the Big Four of 1918, whe 
we tried to weld after the heat was off. But 
even though formed, the proposed work 
council will go Geneva’s way if it is no 
made effective by the Atlantic democracie 
in it uniting much more closely, in on 
great federal republic. 

And now, now when we, the British 
French, Dutch, Belgians, Danes and Nor. 
wegians, must together invade Europe 
now when both our future peace and the 
price we pay for it in life depends on how 
tightly we unite, now when the Russians 
Chinese and others have so much to gai 
from federal union of the West—now is 
surely the time to form that free unio 


Norman Thomas 


New York, N.Y.; Chairman, Executive Com 
mittee, Postwar World Council; Socialis 
Candidate for President, 1928 to 1940, 


answers: (by telegraph 


I favor immediate organization of a world 
council of nations provided: (1) that fror 
the beginning it is planned to make it, after 
the war, inclusive of all nations which wil 
accept its conditions; and (2) that it offer 
hope to enemy people and repudiate th 
present guarantee of the re-establishment 
and maintenance of the French, Dutch and 
British empires in the Far East and the 
Balkanization of Europe between Moscov 
and London at the cost of the lives and 
hope of our sons and our sons’ sons. 


Rex Stout 


New York, N.Y.; President, Society for the 
Prevention of World War Ill, Inc., 


answers: 

It is of vital importance to  establisl 
a world council of nations now. 

The impulse to form such a_ coun¢l 
comes from the burden of sacrifices and 
misery imposed on humanity by this see- 
ond German war; therefore the impulse i 
now at its peak, and may be expected t 
decrease in intensity as the burden begin 
to be lightened. 

The task will be no less complex afte 
the shooting stops than it is at present 
so, no advantage is to be gained by delay 
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Her boss calls her a 


Revolutionist! 


b pers girl is a typist. She has always had a good record for loyalty 


and efficiency, for suggesting new ideas. 
One of these ideas revolutionized office procedures. 


Here’s what happened. She suggested to the department manager that 
basic personnel information be put on Addressograph plates so that office 
records could be kept by machine instead of typewriter. Results: twenty- 
three separate typing jobs were reduced to one! : 


Then the idea spread to other departments. Through Addressograph 
simplified business methods inventory time was reduced, payroll handling 
simplified. The original suggestion eventually resulted in saving thousands 
of man-hours monthly, pointed the way to even greater postwar savings. 


If you write anything repeatedly, you can do it better, faster with 100% 
accuracy by Addressograph-Multigraph methods. Results are revolution- 
ary. The method is often an adaptation of your present system. You can 
handle inventories, storekeeping, production control, purchase orders, 
tool crib control, parts and job identifi- 


cations, and dozens of other paperwork 
jobs with mass production technique— 
save time and money. Our Research and fess Ogltdp 


Methods Department will gladly show 
you how. Write the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 
and all principal cities of the world. Addressograph and Multigraph are Regist 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Prices of hand model Addressographs begin 
at $12.50; electric models at $177.50. 
iMustrated is Model 900 with lister for 
sheets and dating attachment at $240.00, 

f. o. b. Cleveland. 


ered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporatiod 








* It is not enough that our fighting men should have more planes, guns, tanks 
and supplies than the enemy. They must also have the finest. Thanks in no 
little measure to See-ability, American arms today are the finest—as well as 

“ the “mostest.”” With See-ability to aid them, eyes that back the attack can now 
work to tolerances as close as 1/10,000th of an inch with speed and assurance. 
Under the See-ability conditions made possible by today’s high-efficiency 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, precision work is done more efficiently 


in less time—with fewer errors and less fatigue. 


EVES THAT BACK THE 


ATTACK MUST BE SURE 





When today’s big war production job is done, these higher lighting standards 
developed by Westinghouse engineers will bring See-ability benefits to America’s 
peacetime factories, offices, stores, schools and homes. Be sure to include 
See-ability with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse Mazda Lamps in your 
post-war plans. And for practical help in your planning, consult 

your local Power Company or Westinghouse Distributor. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


LET’S ALL KEEP BACKINt rH iF eM R. as BOUL mos WAR 


TOMORROW ..;: 

Soft, eye-easy fluorescent light 
for school rooms and many 
new and dramatic uses for 
light as a salesman in stores, 
are just two of tomorrow’s 
lighting benefits predicted by 
Westinghouse engineers. Take 
advantage of Westinghouse 
technical progress and research 
in lighting, make high-effi- 
ciency Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamps a must in your Jight- 
planning for tomorrow. And 
for leadership in lighting, 
watch Westinghouse! 
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MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE -ABILITY 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS joun cuartes 
THOMAS ® SUNDAY 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. © “TOP OF THE 
EVENING” © MON, WED. FRI. 10:15 FEWT., BLUE NET. 





A 47-second test on the 


Main Street © 


£ the Northwest 





SAVE 
WASTE PAPER 
| FOR VICTORY 


sa 


Q. Northwest sheep play vital role in paper 
manufacture. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Wool from Romney, Cotswold, 
Lincoln sheep makes block-long felts 
used in paper-making. In 1943, N. P. 
carried 22,234,000 lbs. of wool. 








Q. Recent Oregon gold rush has built new 
city of 37,000. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Not gold, but shipyards, 
created Vanport City—in 16 months! 
Second largest city in Oregon, it is on 
the ‘**‘Main Street of the Northwest’. 





Q. Monster Diesel locomotive, now hauling 
N. P. freight, is longer than three bowling 
alleys. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. It’s 193 feet long, built in four 
articulated sections. Northern Pacific 
has ordered 11 of these giants. 








Q. Blizzards notwithstanding, 
Minn.-N. D. Red River Valley are dug in 
February. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. But from Dixie’s soil. Certified 
seed for southern growers is precious 
part of N. P.’s potato tonnage. 
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TO DENVER 


Q. Three kinds of time are used on one 
American “Main Street’. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. The Northern Pacific Railway 
operates in Central, Mountain and 
Pacific time zones . . . It’s the 1904-mile 
‘Main Street of the Northwest’. 
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Pro and Com 
of Wational Issues 


Big-Power Rule 
As League Basis? 
Press Reaction 


An international postwar organization 
dominated by the big Allied powers, ag 
outlined by Prime Minister Churchill, ig” 
opposed by many commenting editors 
who, instead, support a world association 
in which small and large nations would eo 
operate. Some editors, however, believe 
that for the present only the big powers 
are in a position to make decisions. 

Asserting that “a strong Europe, or 
ganized in defense of . . . Western civiliza- 
tion . . . could not rise under four-power 
rule,” the New York Times (Ind.) warns] 
that “the armed might of the big powers 

. if that armed might tries to dominate 
other nations . . . will court a revolt which 
will break the coalition on which it rests.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) predicts that the “thinly disguised 
balance of power” proposed by Mr. 
Churchill “will wreck any chance of genv- 
ine international organization.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind) 
calls for “an all-in association where world 
power would be held collectively” as “the 
only war aim which will justify the present 
travail.” 

“Tt is willingness to sacrifice outworm 
concepts of sovereignty and to use power 
quickly and in concert,” says The Christian 
Science Monitor, “which holds the hope of 
peace.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.) , however, points out that “the Unit- 
ed States, Britain and Russia . . . are the 
only Allied nations directly concerned with 
Europe . . . which have the power to make 
decisions binding on their own peoples.” 
It believes that “the most that the rest of 
the United Nations can furnish at present 
is a sort of consultative assembly.” 

While conceding that “all nations must 
participate in the international organiza- 
tion,’ the Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News 
(Ind.-Rep.) believes that “the nations 
which possess the power . . . must make 
the decisions calling for action.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) calls it “unrealistic” to sup- 
pose that the big powers “would partici- 
pate in any peace plan in which they could 
be outvoted by five small nations,” but 
views Mr. Churchill’s outline as “hardly 
reassuring” in regard to the rights of small- 
er powers. The Post-Gazette maintains 
that an assembly of all nations “can hard- 
ly be a mere debating society without real 
responsibility.” 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


new ideas will be expressed in ALUMINUM 





New ideas—resulting in new products—will 
make their appearance in all types of consumer 


goods as soon as materials can be released for 


their manufacture. And you will see aluminum dj , 

used more widely than ever before. For light- AL Vj NY [| M 
ness with strength, together with high sales _ | 
appeal, will bring aluminum new popularity. 

If your product uses—or should use aluminum— . oe! .. 
remember Aluminum Refiners as a volume pro- _ * : 


ducer of a quality product that will meet your 


most stringent specifications. RPORAT 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPE 
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Labor Week 


WORKERS’ PRESSURE TO HOLD JOBS 


Brewster Case as a Preview of Unions’ Use of Political Power 


Government and management 
urged to keep war plants 
running for civilian output 


This much is clear as Government plan- 
ners look for answers to cutback and re- 
Organized labor is 
prepared to use the full force of its politi- 
cal pressure to keep war plants open after 
present war contracts expire. 

About 13,500 union employes of the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. at Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., and Johnsville, Pa., gave 
a demonstration last week of how effective 


conversion problems: 


such pressure can be. These employes won 
quick assurance that new contracts would 
be found for the Brewster plants after 
Washington officials were reminded that it 
might not be politically healthy to lay 
them off. The layoffs were threatened be- 
cause the Navy had terminated contracts 
with Brewster for fighter planes. 

The assurance of continued employment 
came after Philip Murray, president of the 
CIO, and Richard Frankensteen, vice pres- 
ident of the CIO United Automobile Work- 
ers Union, had bluntly warned of political 
reprisals against the Administration in a 
message to the Secretary of the Navy. 
They said: “Those in your Department ini- 


STORM SIGNAL ON THE WAR LABOR FRONT 
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tiating this action could not have been 
blind to the fact that the termination of 
the contracts is of the greatest political 
significance in this election year.” 

The Brewster case affords a preview of 
what can be expected in larger doses when 
the Government no longer can find new 
contracts to replace those terminated as the 
need for war equipment declines. Labor, 
fearing a general shutdown of war plants 
after the war, has served notice that it 
wants industry and Government to keep 
these plants open for peace-time goods. 

The Brewster situation brought quick 
demands in Congress for enactment of 
legislation to establish a national policy 
on industrial demobilization and set up 
machinery for carrying out this policy. The 
plan receiving most favorable attention is 
that of Senator George (Dem.) , of Georgia, 
and Senator Murray (Dem.), of Montana. 
It calls for establishment of an Office of 
War Mobilization and Postwar Adjust- 
ment to replace the present Office of War 
Mobilization. This plan appears now to 
have the best chance of congressional ap- 
proval. It would: 

Establish the policy that the armed 
forces be reduced in size as quickly as 
possible. This would reject the idea 
that unemployment could be avoided 


witty ssi B88 


Government found it easier to rehire 


by keeping men and women in the 
Army and Navy. 

Provide for termination of war con- 
tracts as soon as militarily feasible. 
This would reject the idea of producing 
war goods after they are needed mere- 
ly to provide jobs. 

Provide for allocation of materials 
to small businesses for manufacture 
of civilian goods. 

Provide for reorganization of man- 
power agencies under the Department 
of Labor. This Department would be 
strengthened considerably. 

Expand the unemployment compen- 
sation system to provide benefits for 
jobless men and women during the 
period of reconversion. Under this 
plan, States would pay maximum 
benefits of at least $25 a week. 

Lay ground for big-scale postwar 
housing and public works program. 


Postwar goals for workers. En- 
ployers now can see what labor will be 
striving for all around the world after 
the war. These goals are set out in the 
principles and objectives outlined by dele- 
gates of 41 nations at the recent conference 
of the International Labor Organization. 

This was the equivalent of an interna- 
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THE WASTEFUL DAY OF 
UNEVEN WORKING HOURS 

















Can You Afford a 24-Hour Week? 


Absurd, you say? Of course you work 48 
hours a week—or more! But what about the 
time it takes to jump up and hunt for Jones? 
The minutes you waste waiting for a mes- 
senger to bring those figures you need 
NOW? The time you lose whileyour secretary 
runs down information on orders? All the 
countless, costly, confusing delays that 
waste time? 


Add up this time you lose—multiply it by 
the time wasted in the same way by every 
key man in your office—then throw away 
these tell-tale figures that show a 24-hour 
week and install Teletalk Amplified Inter- 
communication. 


All the “do it now” signs on your office desk 
won't help you to “get it done now.” Tele- 


talk will. It's so easy to flip a convenient 
key and ask for what you want—ask for it in 
your own voice—and get quick, intelligent 
answers from your key men, in their own 
voices. Nobody is disturbed. Mistakes and 
misunderstandings are fewer. There is no 
confusion, no undignified chasing hither 
and yon—just ACTION NOW. 


Why don’t you have Teletalk? The chances 
are you have just been so busy in this war- 
time confusion that you haven't had time. 
You'll find the time it takes to call your local 
Teletalk man and learn about Teletalk will 
give you the time to do a thousand and one 
things easier and better. You will find him 
listed in your classified telephone directory, 
or write us and we'll see that he contacts you. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, a 
U.S.A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, 
New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB”, New York City 


Let’s All Back the Attack — 





Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Buy Extra War Bonds 
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WEBSTER M ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Awarded to the 
Detroit and Muskegon 
Plants of 
Continental Motors 


for High Achievement. 


a 


POWER 
TO WIN 


Pulling over coral reefs, climbing beaches, 
and then churning through jungle swamps, 
the ‘Water Buffalo’’ goes on and on, 
taking each hurdle in its stride. 


This amphibian ‘‘Water Buffalo’’ is power- 
fully built, forcefully driven, and is a brute 
for punishment, carrying men and equip- 
ment with a speed on both sea and land 
that is a military secret. 


These ‘‘Water Buffalos,’’ manufactured 
by the Food Machinery Corporation, are 
powered by mighty Continental Red Seal 
Engines. 


Your Dollars are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them. 


(ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











tional labor conference. It followed the in- 
ternational conferences on food and relief. 
It preceded the international conference 
on money and banking. It fits into the gen- 
eral pattern of a series of conferences out 
of which the principles and policies of the 
postwar world will be set, so far as they 
can be set. 

Policies agreed upon at the ILO confer. 
ence are not binding upon the nations that 
sent delegates. They are merely recom- 
mendations that may or may not be ac. 
cepted by the member countries. There 
was no action taken that requires em- 
ployers now to do anything they did not 
«have to do before. 

The views expressed at the conference 
are not only those of labor. Representa- 
tives of employers and representatives of 
governments joined in making the recom- 
mendations. Each nation was represented 
by four delegates, two representing Goy- 
ernment, and one each representing em- 
ployers and labor. 

The conference showed that workers 
throughout the world have these main ob- 
jectives: ‘elimination of poverty, on the 
ground that poverty in any one country 
constitutes a danger to prosperity in other 
countries; full employment and _ higher 
standards of living, and genuine economic 
security. 

To attain these objectives, certain eco- 
nomic policies are proposed. They include: 

International trade. It is proposed that 
effective international machinery be estab- 
lished to settle balances arising out of in- 
ternational trade and to maintain stable 
rates of exchange. 

Monetary system. It is recognized that 
some nations will have insufficient capital 
to finance postwar reconstruction and to 
raise standards of living. Therefore, it is 
recommended that machinery be set up to 
promote lending of money, by countries 
with a surplus of capital to countries with 
a need for new capital, through an interna- 
tional banking investment agency. 

Public works. In carrying out public 
works programs, financed wholly or in part 
by international capital, Government av- 
thorities should consult with ILO in 
formulating working conditions for labor 
employed on these projects. 

Exchanging information. Nations should 
examine wartime changes in industrial ¢a- 
pacity and arrange for exchange of infor- 
mation on postwar industrial programs 
They also should take vigorous measures to 
promote expansion of international trade 
by appropriate commercial policies. 

Migration of labor. Orderly migration 
of labor from countries of limited resources 
to countries of more abundant resources 
should be encouraged. Care should le 
taken that labor standards are not low- 
ered as a result of immigration at a rate 
exceeding the capacities of receiving cout 
tries to absorb these new workers. 

Aid to liberated countries. Countrie 
liberated from Axis oppression should re 
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COOLING STUFF FAST 
IS ONE WAY 
TO COOK UP JOBS 





A lot of jobs can be created by 
carrying heat . . . from somewhere 
or to somewhere. 

Take from. You’ve got to take 
heat away, in refrigeration and air 
conditioning. Ditto for internal com- 
bustion engines and superchargers. 

Take to. Getting things hot means 
getting heat to somewhere—the sole 
plate of an “iron”; the inside of an 
oven; the food in a cooking utensil. 

None of these are new ideas, But 
to increase postwar sales—which is 
industry’s method of keeping up em- 
ployment—all heat transfer prod- 
ucts will have to be made better 
and cheaper. 

If you are going to make some- 
thing that sells on its ability to 
transfer heat, you will need a metal 
that conducts fast and economically. 


That takes you to aluminum. 









| HOME FREEZING | 

















Aluminum is an excellent conduc- 


tor of heat. It has the added advan- 
tages of being light in weight, strong, 
highly resistant to corrosion and 
extremely workable. 

It has always been these. Now 


two new advantages must be con- 


real Condutlivily 
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12 REASONS FOR USING 








ALUMINUM 
































sidered, which have fundamentally 
changed the economics of aluminum. 
Aluminum is available in quantities 
that dwarf previous figures. And 
wartime perfected techniques—fur- 
nace brazing, for example—greatly 
increase the ease of fabricating 
aluminum. 

You and we both are concentrat- 
ing on winning the war, but, when 
you start mass fabrication on new 
civilian things, you will need experi- 
ence in the application of aluminum 
and assurance of complete uniformi- 
ty of quality. 

That takes you to Alcoa. 

Alcoa has been acquiring experi- 
ence in the right use of aluminum 
since it engineered the first aluminum 
kettle back in 1899. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AM ERICA, 


2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











At the turn of the century, our seaborne 
trade with many Middle American 
countries was still in its infancy . . 
mostly a matter of ships picking up 
cargoes, hit or miss, when and where 
they could. 

But around 1900, 
began to encourage the expansion of 
crops grown along the Caribbean— 
bananas, sugar, coffee, pineapples, 
cocoa—and secured ships to carry them 
north. They soon found cargoes for 
the return trips in northern manufac- 
tured goods. 

This healthy two-way trade greu 
like Jack’s beanstalk. 
By 1910 imports from 
the Caribbean were 
almost twice those in 
1900 — exports more 
than double. In 1940, 
the total export-import 
trade was six times the 
1900 figure. 


enterprising men 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


EL SALVADOR * 
COLOMBIA 


GUATEMALA * 
PANAMA * 





HONDURAS * 


= 


"sin the wake of the development 
of dependable, year-round steamship 
service between the Americas 


One of the pioneer shipping lines to 
Middle America was the United Fruit 
Company's Great White Fleet. For over 
40 years these famous white ships have 
played a prominent part in the growth 
of inter-American trade. 

Expediting banana exports was one 
of the Fleet’s earliest functions. Since 
bananas are harvested a// year, this line 
was one of the first to institute year- 
round scheduled sailings. This pro- 
vided a regular two-way service of 
great importance to exporters and im- 
porters, who needed swift, dependable 
freight schedules to expand their trade. 

Today ships of the 
Great White Fleet are 
transporting war sup- 
plies. When ships can 
be spared, they'll re- 
turn to their great 
peacetime route 
serving the economic 
unity of the Americas. 





NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 


* CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


Back the Attack—Buy EXTRA War Bonds! 











ceive priorities in materials and equip. 
ment required for reconstruction. 

Those are some of the world policies 
that workers of the world would like to see 
carried out. Now, as to national policies; 

Wartime controls. Individual nations 
are urged to retain rationing and price con- 
trols as long as shortages exist, as a pre- 
caution against inflation, but to relax them 
when consistent with the public welfare. 

Taxes. Tax systems should be_adjusted 
to encourage rapid reconversion,. recon- 
struction and economic expansion, while 
maintaining an equitable distribution of 
tax burdens and avoiding measures that 
tend to increase the dangers of inflation or 
deflation. 

Public works. Necessary measures should 
be taken to maintain a high level of em- 
ployment and to assure a steadily expand- 
ing volume of production. These should in- 
clude useful public works projects, financed 
by borrowing, 

Monopoly. Monopolistic practices should 
be discouraged, and technological progress 
should be encouraged. 

These are a few of the recommendations 
for keeping workers employed. It is not ex- 
pected that this country or any other 
country will be able to maintain present 
employment but world labor is 
hoping that, by adopting the suggestions 
advanced at the conference, unemploy- 
ment can be held safely within bounds. 


in periods of depression. 


levels, 


Severance pay. Employers can ex- 
pect a growing demand among unions for 
severance pay as expiring contracts come 
up for renewal. And, if present signs are 
any indication, these demands are not to 
be modest. 

Here is a case in point: The Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers (CIO), the leading bargaining repre- 
sentative for workers in East Coast ship- 
yards, is asking severance pay for laid-off 
workers amounting to as much as 40 per 
cent of their annual earnings. The union 
that workers with continuous 
wartime service in the shipyards are en- 
titled to this “conversion pay” to cushion 
the transition from wartime employment. 

The severance bonuses sought by this 
union would amount to 8 per cent of the 
preceding year’s earnings for each year of 


considers 


continuous employment, with a maximum 
of five years. The bonuses would be pay- 
able to any employe in the service of the 
company six months or longer who is laid 
off permanently. Layoffs up to two months 
would not be considered permanent. Work- 
ers discharged for cause would not be en- 
titled to the bonuses. 

The severance-pay idea is one of many 
proposals for indirect pay increases that 
unions have devised since wage-stabiliza- 
tion policies have clamped a ceiling on in- 
creases in wage rates. Some of these pro- 
posals have won approval of the War 
Labor Board, but, thus far, has not or- 
dered employers to pay severance bonuses. 
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ABOUT NEW RULES ON HIRING 


(The War Manpower Commission is 
vetting ready to extend its “voluntary” 
control over hiring to all parts of the U.S. 
Since Congress is not taking any action 
to force workers into war jobs, this method 
is being used to deal with man-power prob- 
lems. The effectiveness of WMC’s plan 
depends upon the co-operation of employ- 
ers and workers. It applies a voluntary 
system of priorities to labor, and does not 
contemplate use of compulsion or sanc- 
This plan, which has been tested 
with some success in critical labor areas, 


tions 


will be operating on a nation-wide basis 
hy July 1. Therefore, employers should 
get set for the new hiring controls and 
know just how they operate.) 


Employers want to know first of all: How 
will workers be hired under the new 
system? Will the entire hiring practice 
need now to be changed? 


The answer is, yes. If you are an employer, 
you will be supposed to hire all male work- 
ers through the U.S. Employment Service, 
which will act as a central hiring agency, 
or under a special arrangement with the 
USES. If you have your own employment 
office or a practice of hiring at the gate or 
through union hiring halls or through col- 
leges or other normal channels, you should 
get in touch with your local USES office. 
Explain your system. Maybe you can get 
approval of USES to continue your pres- 
ent practice. If not, you would be expected 
fo get your new male workers only from 
those sent to you by the USES. 


The plan involves a system of priority re- 
ferral for guiding workers into jobs where 
they are most urgently needed. If you are 
ina tight labor area, your priority rating 
will be of the greatest importance. This 
means that you probably will be given first 
chance at available workers if you have a 
high priority because of important war 
work. On the other hand, employers who 
are engaged in nonessential work are likely 
to get only the leftovers. 


Who decides on the priority rating you 
will get? 


Man-power priorities committees are be- 
ing set up in all of the 184 Group 1 and 
Group 2 areas of critical or serious labor 
shortages. These committees are made up 
mosily of representatives of federal agen- 
cies interested in production in the area in- 
volved. If you are located in one of these 
tight labor areas, you will be given a pri- 
ority rating according to the importance of 
your work to the war effort or to essential 
civilian activities. 
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If you are outside the tight labor areas, the 
USES will consider the importance of your 
operations in referring workers to you. Un- 
employed workers in labor-surplus areas 
often will be asked to take jobs in shortage 
areas before being referred to less essential 
jobs locally. This is part of the program of 
recruiting workers in areas where they are 
plentiful and trying to get them to move to 
places where they are badly needed. 


Will there be a limit on the number of 
workers an employer can hire? 


If you are an employer in one of the 184 
Group 1 and Group 2 areas of tight labor, 
the local man-power priorities committee 
will put a ceiling on the number of work- 
ers you can hire. This ceiling will be re- 
lated to the importance of the work you 
are doing. There will be variations in dif- 
ferent areas. In some places, ceilings will 
cover both male and female workers: in 
others, only male workers. In some com- 
munities, veterans will not be counted un- 
der employment ceilings, in order to en- 
courage employers to give them jobs. 


Does all hiring come under WMC plan? 


The restrictions will not apply to employ- 
ment of workers in agriculture. Women 
workers also may be hired from any source, 
and not only through the USES. Regional 
WMC directors may exempt employers of 
eight or fewer workers in their regions. 


Do you have to hire everyone the USES 
sends to you? 


You don’t have to take all of the workers 
that the agency sends you, or any of them. 
But, if you turn down too many, USES 
probably will want to know why. Workers 
also can turn down any job to which they 
are referred, and the USES usually will put 
them in touch with another. 


While the power of WMC to impose pen- 
alties on employers is limited, an em- 
ployer who flatly refuses to go along with 
the program might find himself in difficul- 
ties. For one thing, certain “psychological” 
pressures, such as community reaction, 
or pressure from the local labor-manage- 
ment committee might be applied against 
him. Or he might have trouble getting new 
workers, or he might find himself handi 
capped by action of other agencies in such 
matters as priorities, supplies, rations, ete. 
But, in areas where the plan has been tried 
out, WMC officials say there has been little 
need to resort to such pressures. Rulings 
under the may be appealed 
through regular WMC appeal machinery 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


CUTBACK IN JOBS AHEAD: 


WHERE UNEMPLOYMENT WILL HIT 


Prospect That Industry and Services Will Drop 13,000,000 After War 


Outlook for excess labor 
force of 9,300,000 despite 
new positions for 2,950,000 


Job trouble lies just ahead. Cutbacks 
and armed service releases will throw mil- 
lions of men and women into unemploy- 
ment between now and the war’s end. 

Today’s man-power shortage may be- 
come a labor surplus before the close of 
1944, officials now warn. How 
reality has become was dramatized in the 


close this 


Navy’s sudden cancellation of contracts 
with the Brewster Aeronautical Corp., em- 
ploying 13,500 workers in New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Almost immediately, these things hap- 
pened: Workers staged a “sit-in” protest. 
President Roosevelt became interested 
personally. The War Production Board set 
about finding new work for the plants to 
do. The Navy joined in the search. 

Yet, suddenly, on some day when Ger- 


many gives up, and later when Japan gives ” 


up, thousands of war plants will close ab- 
ruptly, and 
will 


millions, not thousands, of 


workers find themselves out of em- 


ployment. 

There will be no new war contracts for 
those factories. “Sit-in” strikes won’t pro- 
The War Board 


duce orders. Production 


not have the will the 
armed services. 

The situation, when both wars end, is 
officially pictured thus: 

Aircraft. In the plane industry, about 
1,000,000 workers will lose their jobs and 
will not be re-employed by that industry 
in peacetime. That suggests an employ- 
ment problem for the West Coast, South- 
west, Michigan, parts of the East. 

Shipbuilding. More than 1,000,000 work- 
ers now building ships will lose their jobs. 
This means trouble for the West Coast, 
the Gulf States, the East Coast. 

Machinery. Here, in the vast wartime 
industry making machinery, more than 
1,000,000 will be discharged for lack of 
work and will not expect to find re-em- 
ployment in that industry. New England, 


will answer, nor 


‘Middle Atlantic States and the Midwest 


will feel the impact of this development. 

Government. Greatest reduction of em- 
ployment will occur in Government service 
—military and civilian. Of about 14,000,- 
000 thus engaged, as many as 9,000,000 
will lose ends. 
That still leave 2,000,000 civilian 
employes and 3,000,000 in the armed forces. 

Automobile, food, chemicals. In these 
three industries, after adjustment has been 
made back to peacetime demand, an esti- 
mated 800,000 fewer workers will have jobs. 


before demobilization 
would 


out 


Iron and steel. Job losses in the iron and 
steel industries are estimated at 500,000, 

Added up, this means that more thap 
13,000,000 workers will be out of jobs 
they held in wartime and will not be able 
to find jobs in the industries that had em 
ployed them. This unemployment will be 
centered in industrial areas, new and olf, 

The problem will not be solved bya 
wave of the Government hand assigning 
new war work to nonwar plants. But i 
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in our armed forces who are not de- 








—Upon his return to New York after two years’ service in 
London, an American Naval Officer writes to the Chase, 


> get a letter such as the above unsolicited positors at the Chase and whom we try to help 
“thank you” naturally makes us happy. And, in many ways through all our foreign branches. 
while we are delighted that the ser- We know how little these services 
vices of our Berkeley Square branch weigh in the scales of total war. It is 
in London impressed the Commander our only wish that, in some degree, 
who wrote us this letter, we also they may help keep up the fighting 


feel privileged to have served those spirit of those Americans who are 





: giving so much for all Americans; 
61 Berkeley Square 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
LONDON—Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana -* San Juan * Panama * Colon * Cristobal * Balboa * Office of Representative: Mexico City 
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I] work € no mail- y, 


makes Jack wonder . . . Bases all over the world; ships to unload 
and turn around, fast; hundreds of passing planes a day to 
service... men working around the clock, eating from mess kits 
or tin cans . . . on lonely islands, in desolate depots . . . Can’t 
you understand why men want mail from home so much? 


Use V-MAIL 


Men overseas wait months for 




















mail ... when families and friends 
don’t use V-Mail. Ordinary letters _ Flown to the nearest process point, 
go on slow ships in convoy. V-Mail _ your letter is reproduced just as you 
flies, gets the fastest service in the wrote it, is folded, sealed, delivered, 
world, special for servicemen. personal and private—and fast! 
There’s no mystery about V-Mail. 


Write on the V-Mail form... fold, 


seal, stamp, drop in any mail box. 


You can buy V-Mail forms at your 
stationer’s, at all drug, department 
and variety stores. Or we will send 
V-Mail letters are photographed, a sample packet of six forms with 


thousands an hour, on film strips. our compliments. Address . . . 


eter PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1974 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 











Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 















will be solved in part by these industries. 

Construction. As many as 2,000,000 ad. 
ditional workers, on the basis of official es. 
timates, will find work in the construction 
industry. 

Trade, finance, services. Stores, ga. 
rages, brokerage houses and banks yill 
give jobs to an estimated 950,000 mor 
persons than at present. 

This shows that Government appraiser 
expect that millions of persons now in ip. 
dustry or in the armed services will no} 
find jobs immediately in postwar industry 
It suggests that the old problem of unen. 
ployment lies just over the horizon. It 
raises a question concerning preparations 
the Government is making to deal with the 
problem. 

Remedies at hand or under considera. 
tion include: 

Unemployment compensation. State 
funds have reserves of almost $6,000,000. 
000, covering 30,000,000 workers. This re. 
serve is enough to pay full benefits allowed 
under State laws to more than 17,000,000 
of these workers. The average benefit, 
however, is only $15 a week and can be 
paid for only 15 to 23 weeks. Moreover, 
some State reserves might be drained be. 
cause of the concentration of war workers 

Discharge payments. Men and women 
leaving the armed services will get $100, 
$200 or $300 as discharge payments and 
are almost certain to receive liberal unen- 
ployment insurance benefits, possibly for 
25 to 52 weeks. The White House would 
extend uniform unemployment insurance 
to all avorkers, veterans and nonveterans 

Dismissal wages. Organized labor wants 
industrial workers to be paid a_ fixed 
amount when they are mustered out of 
war industry. Opposition to this scheme 
has been voiced at the White House and 
in Congress, so industry is unlikely to face 
this expense. 

Old-age insurance. Some persons 6j 
and older will take their Social Security 
benefits and retire. But this number wil 
be small, measured in thousands. 

Education. As many as 1,000,000 veter- 
ans are expected to return to school at 
Government expense. 

WPA. No plans for a revived Work Proj- 
ects Administration are in sight. Official de- 
sire is to avoid any resort to a made-work 
program. 

All of these remedies, however, are stop- 
gap proposals, designed simply to tid 
workers over the period between the en 
of war and adjustment to peace. After thal 
adjustment is made, official planning now 
is relying on these prospects: 

Public works. Federal, State and _ local 
governments have a small shelf of publi 
works that can start shortly after war: 
end. These include highways, schools, hos 
pitals and other public improvements 
But officials doubt that more than 2,000; 
000 jobs can be provided by the entire cor- 
struction industry. 

Consumer demand. Major emphasis # 
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TO MAKE 


hn. form of nature’s wealth changes to another. 


Men and equipment do it . . . working round the 
clock ... in drilling for oil . .. in transporting the 
crudes ... in tower-topped refineries . .. among shin- 
ing spheres in butadiene and styrene plants .. . in 
making base rubber stock .. . molding it into vitally- 
needed products. Step by step in new born industries, 
the magic-like transformation goes on. 
Watson-Stillman is sharing in this achievement 
... helping to carry out a strategic rubber program 
. .. furnishing thousands of tons of machines and 
equipment . . . fab- 
ricating and supplying 
forged steel fittings 
along hundreds of miles 
of pipelines . . . speeding 
construction . . . simplifying 
and saving man-hours in main- 
tenance operations. 





29LD BOUNCE 


Watson-Stillman activities go beyond transform- 
ing black gold into tomorrow’s rubber . . . extend 
to such fields as extruding and molding . . . high 
octane gasoline refining . . . ceramic-working .. . 
railroad operation ... metal-working . . . shipbuild- 
ing. To each of these industries and others ... wher- 
ever new plants are being equipped or existing 
plants expanded, Watson-Stillman offers products 
backed by a near-century of experience . . . engineer- 
ing advice on present and postwar problems. 

The Watson-Stillman Company, Roselle, N. J. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Hydraulic Equip- 
ment, Forged Steel Fittings and Valves. 


A few war jobs for W-S products: Gun barrel straightening 

. shell drawing, loading, banding, nosing and pierc- 
ing ... keel bending . . . powder mixing, blocking, finishing 
and dehydrating . . . lifting floating drydocks, launching 
battleships . . . controlling the flow of aviation gasoline 
and other_war fuels. 
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Global warriors of today 
penetrate beyond the con- 
ventional routes of pre- 
war globe trotters. Yet 
wherever they go the 
world-famed pertormance 
ey ae ee DY tb co ba 
there to remind them, as 
it did the earlier travel- 
ers, of Philadelphia’s 
busy neighbor—LEE of 
Conshohocken. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


being placed on the tremendous backlog 
of civilian demand now waiting to be ex- 
pressed. The buying public will want auto- 
mobiles, houses, refrigerators, clothing and 
a host of other things. It will be well sup. 
plied with cash. Liquid savings of individ- 
uals amount to $113,000,000,000. And 
businessmen have laid aside $81,000,000,- 
000 that can be invested in plant and 
equipment to supply this demand. 

Official planning is betting that this de- 
mand will become effective as soon as pos- 
sible after the war and that it will stimu- 
late American industry to produce more 
peacetime goods than ever before. But, 
even if this prospect is realized, the unem- 
ployment problem still promises to remain. 
The most hopeful appraisals foresee mil- 
lions of jobless when peace comes—even 
peace with prosperity by prewar standards. 

The reason for this outlook is this: 

Working force. The total number of job 
seekers in the postwar period is estimated 
at 61,300,000 persons. This estimate as- 
sumes that 4,500,000 wartime job holders 
will be content to leave the labor market. 
The number includes children returning to 
school, housewives returning to homes and 
older persons retiring. 

The remaining labor force still would 
amount to 6,800,000 more job seekers than 
were on hand in 1940, when 7,500,000 per- 
sons were unemployed. The problem is to 
find something for these job seekers to do. 

Present estimates give the following 
postwar picture after the adjustment to 
peace has been made. 

In agriculture. The actual number of 
productive jobs on postwar American 
farms is expected to be 8,500,000—about 
800,000 fewer than prewar. Conditions 
might prevail, however, that would attract 
large numbers to farms. 

In civilian industry. All of the American 
people’s postwar demands could be filled 
by an estimated 40,500,000 workers in fac- 
tories, stores, offices and Government oc- 
cupations. That is 5,000,000 more workers 
than were employed in prewar days. 

In Army and Navy. Present estimates 
place the postwar military force at 3,000,- 
000. That would be 2,500,000 more in the 
services than before the war. 

These estimates add up to a total of 
52,000,000 postwar jobs. But an estimated 
61,300,000 persons are expected to be 
wanting jobs. That indicates unemploy- 
ment of 9,300,000. 

The question remains whether such a 
volume of unemployment would demand 
Government treatment. Organized labor 
leaders already are on record as favoring 
public operation of war plants if private 
industry fails to provide enough jobs. 
Other planners propose a huge public 
works program to rebuild and _ replan 
American cities, Still others propose ex- 
tensive U.S. investments to develop other 
areas of the world. All these proposals sug- 
gest Government spending on a scale that 
would dwarf that of the prewar New Deal. 
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MONEY CONTROLS IN THE MAKING: 
HOW WORLD PLANS WOULD WORK 


Blueprints of plans to regulate world 
money and world investment in the post- 
war period are schedyJed to be drawn this 
summer by delegates from 42 nations. 
These delegates will meet July 1 in Bret- 
ton Woods, N.H., at the United Nations 
Monetary and _ Financial Conference, 
called by President Roosevelt. 

Two concrete proposals are to be laid 
before the conference—a money-stabiliza- 
tion plan, already approved by experts 
from 34 nations, and a world bank, sug- 
gested by U.S. Treasury experts. The 
money plan would seek to restore stable 
values to the world’s currencies. The bank 
would promote development projects in 
much the same manner as the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. operates in the U.S. 

Money pool. The International Mone- 
tary Fund would be, essentially, a world 
money pool into which all member nations 











Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


HIGHEST PEAK 


could dip to get the currency they require. 
This pool would consist of $8,000,000,000 
in gold and currency from all member 
countries. Most of it would be in Ameri- 
can dollars ($2,500,000,000), British 
pounds ($1,250,000,000) and Russian ru- 
bles ($1,000,000,000) , with other countries 
depositing smaller amounts. 

Gold. The gold actually in the pool 
would be likely to amount to something 
less than $2,000,000,000, but each currency 
would have a gold value. The value of 
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gold and currencies in the pool would re- 
main constant at $8,000,000,000, if only 
the United Nations join; at $10,000,000,- 
000, if all countries become members. 

Using the pool. Often businessmen in 
one country want to buy more from other 
countries than they sell outside their bor- 
ders. That tends to reduce the country’s 
supply of foreign currencies or gold. Here 
is where the pool would come into play. 
Greece, for example, could dip in and get 
dollars to pay for American machinery 
that it might not be able to pay for imme- 
diately in exports of its own. 

No country, however, could dip into the 
pool without limit. If Russia deposits 
$1,000,000,000 in gold and rubles, she 
could withdraw that amount in other cur- 
rencies, and $1,000,000,000 more—a total 
of $2,000,000,000. But, Russia would be 
limited to taking $250,000,000 of that 
amount out of the pool in any one year. 

When those limits are reached, the sig- 
nal would be raised that the country is 
buying too heavily. The country then 
would have to reduce its foreign pur- 
or increase its exports, or make 
foreign investments. 


chases, 
more 

Currency rations. Some currencies also 
might become scarce in the pool. After the 
war, nearly every country is expected to 
want more dollars than it can gather 
through normal trading. But there would 
be only $2,500,000,000 in the pool. If the 
demand for dollars exceeds that amount, 
the managers of the pool could ration 
those dollars. 

Again, this action would be a signal 
that the United States was selling too 
much abroad, and buying or investing too 
little The United States then 
would have to buy more, to invest more, 
or to provide the pool with more dollars. 
The pool would be authorized to sell gold 
for dollars or to borrow them. 


abroad. 


Countries also would be banned from 
using the pool to transfer permanent in- 
vestments to another country. This is in- 
tended to stop the flights of capital funds 
and gold that accrued in the prewar period. 

These are the essential powers to be as- 
signed to the International Monetary 
Fund. The Fund is designed to provide 
short-term credits to finance year-to-year 
trading between countries. Meanwhile, 
individual countries would be allowed 
more leeway than the old gold standard 
permitted. 

Devaluation. Each member country, for 
example, would be allowed to change the 
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Old Angus Brand Blended ‘Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








“That's Ella, Waving Goodbye!” 

















@ “You must see Ella! After all, that’s the high spot in this 
film. Just too bad the projector stopped right there!” 

Wouldn’t you just know it! Invite the boss to your home 
to show him your vacation movies—get right up to the place 
where your goodlooking sister-in-law comes to the rail— 
the breeze blowing, the gulls wheeling overhead —and the 
motor of the projector gives up and quits! 

It will be different when Victory makes available those 
new Dumore motors, now doing duty on military cameras, 
in planes and other vital spots. Engineered to give assured 
operation under the severest conditions encountered in world- 
wide warfare, they also offer tremendous advantages to de- 
signers and manufacturers of motor driven devices for home, 
office, farm and factory. Their light weight, compactness, 
durability and reliability, plus their ingenious design modifi- 
cations to meet specific application requirements, will give 
new performance standards, new sales appeal, new profit pos- 
sibilities to countless post-war products. 

Dumore engineers who perfected the design of these re- 
markable motors will gladly cooperate with you in making 
full use of their distinctive features in your products. Write 
them, today.... Ask for our new booklet “Out of Thin Air.” 









FOR EXTRA POWER HOURS 


Manufacturers! 

“Motor-Plan” your post-war 

products now! Dumore engi- 

neers are glad to help. Their 
knowledge, experience and sug- 
gestions are at your disposal HEADQUARTERS FOR 
without obligation. Contact 
Dumore today! 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 


THE DUMORE COMPANY, MOTOR DIVISION, DEPARTMENT MF44, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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gold value of its currency by 10 per cent, 
A further change also could be made with 
permission of the Fund. This would not 
stop altogether the wave of currency de- 
valuations that preceded the war, but it 
would hold them within limits. It would 
show a willingness to recognize devalua- 
tion as an alternative to deflation. 

Exchange controls. The plan for the 
money pool also would allow individual 
countries and groups of countries to con- 
tinue wartime money controls until world 
trade channels returned to normal. Such 
controls would be ffermitted for a three- 
year period, or, if the Fund so decides, for 
a longer time. 

Thus, the British Empire could con- 
tinue to operate the sterling bloc; France 
could continue to control the exchange of 
francs for dollars or pounds during this 
period and to make special currency ar- 
rangements. Eventually, however, the pro- 
gram calls for an end to currency blocs 
and money practices that tend to clog or 
control the channels of world commerce. 

Fundamentally, the money program is a 
plan to steer a middle course between the 
old gold standard and managed currency 
proposals toward a situation that will put 
a stop to currency wars and other trade re- 
strictions that preceded the war. Signs in- 
crease, however, that this proposal pleases 
the advocates of neither system. 

The gold standard. One school of 
thought contends that the only road to 
stable currency lies through balanced budg- 
ets, lower tariffs, fixed currency values, 
and, finally, a return to the gold standard 
that prevailed before the first World War. 
The argument is made that only through 
internal stability in each country can 
world stability be reached. 

The money program is criticized by this 
group as being basically unsound. These 
critics fear that the old theory that bad 
money drives out good money will operate 
in the Fund, until the pool is drained of 
dollars and, perhaps, pounds, and filled 
with worthless currencies. 

This attitude finds its strongest support 
in the United States. 

Government controls. The rival school 
of thought opposes any return to the old 
gold standard, any international controls 
that would interfere with domestic pump- 
priming and any trade or currency prac- 
tices that could force a depression inside 
any single country. This attitude has been 
voiced in the British Parliament and 
among British industries. It is evident in 
Latin America and Asia. 

British monetary experts, in fact, do not 
even view the money pool as a fund that 
would prevent the present sterling bloc 
from continuing to operate. 

A wide gap thus is appearing on the 
money front. The conference is expected 
to reveal whether that gap can be bridged. 
If it cannot, the outlook is that proposals 
for a world bank as a companion device 
for the money poo! will be shelved. 
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Meet your Druggist— 


he's in business for your health 






He’s your doctor’s able assistant — whose specialized skills are 
always on the job. Day or night, he’s ready 
to serve the sick, to help ease pain and save lives. 


By letting National Cash Registers attend automatically to 
his business transactions — your pharmacist is able to give 
more people more and better service. 


For Nationals save valuable minutes — eliminate the errors 
of hand-written, “head-added” totals. Mechanically, they 
sum up and print your itemized receipt — and his record of 
the transaction — all in one quick, accurate operation. Other 
needed information — on profits and losses — for taxes and 
government reports — is also provided by his Nationals. 


Just as your doctor “checks up” your health, Nationals per- 
mit the busy druggist to “check up” his business — to keep it 
accurate, efficient and up-to-date —to serve you better in 
every department. 
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- Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of the many mechanized 
- a systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and save 
le - vital man-hours—for business, industry, government and the public. Used 
n = National Cash Registers are available. National Accounting-Bookkeeping 
id Machines can be obtained through priorities. 
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” seme, Wherever records are kept _ 
id , or money is handled —there CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACH 

od ux is need for a National. Our factory af Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Novy "E" with four 
d stars % % %& %& for “unceasing excellence" in the production of precision instru- 
ls I ments and other war materiel. 
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The National Cash Register Company 
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Glued laealieited Timber Arches, 
for U.S. Naval Training swimming pool. 
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The versatility of wood as a con- 
struction material still amazes many 
who have not followed this product 
through the war years. . 
It has been our privilege at Timber 
Structures to assist in the moderniza- 
tion of wood. Among other things, 
this has involved design. From our 
plants have come such divergent and 
practical designs as glued laminated 
arches for trusses, beams, columns, 
designs; for products as small as oars, 
as large as navy blimp hangars. 
Have you plans for future con- 
struction work? If so, we should like 
to talk to you about the economy, 
availability, strength and permanence 
of timber as a building material. We 
are prepared to serve you in timber and 
allied structural materials. Write for 
booklet on Timber Structures work. 


Rcemmnnig in Wood. 
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Portland 8, Oregon 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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POLITICAL UNREST IN HEMISPHERE: 
RISING ISSUE OF FREE ELECTIONS 


Latin-American countries are learning 
that restrictions on free elections are be- 
coming increasingly difficult to maintain. 
In Ecuador, followers of Jose Velasco 
Ibarra, exiled ex-President, overthrew Pres- 
ident Carlos Arroyo del Rio to forestall 
elections in which their candidate could not 
participate. In El Salvador, a strike of stu- 
dents, workers, professional persons and 
Government employes ousted Maximiliano 
Hernandez Martinez, President since 1931 
and “re-elected” in February by constitu- 
tional amendment through 1949, in protest 
against massacre of participants in the 
abortive April military revolt. 

Rumblings of growing discontent are 
being heard in other countries with post- 


poned or controlled elections. In Guate- 
mala, criticism of Gen. Jorge Ubico, 


President for 13 years, centers less on the 
General than on the lack of free elections. 
In Nicaragua, as in Ecuador, opposition to 
the President, in power since 1936, centers 
in followers of an exiled ex-President. In 
Honduras, there was an unsuccessful at- 
tempt earlier this year to assassinate 
Tiburcio Carias Andino, President since 
1933, whose term has been extended 
through 1948 by congressional action. In 
Bolivia, despite announced amnesties, the 
revolutionary junta continues to imprison 
opponents. Even in Brazil, criticism is 
mounting against President Getulio Var- 
gas, in office since 1930, for postponing 
constitutional rights until after the war. 

All this adds up to a growing power of 
popular disapproval that is expected to 
lead to further changes, once the urgency 
for unity during the war has been removed. 
In some countries these changes come about 
peacefully, in Costa Rica’s elections, 
which resulted in a new administration a 
month ago, and the recent Cuban elections. 
Colombia solved a Government crisis by 
Senate refusal to accept the resignation of 
President Alfonso Lopez after an extended 
leave of absence. Yet the tradition of free 
elections exists in only a minority of the 
Latin-American republics. 

New problems for U. S. The revolutions 
in Ecuador and El Salvador come at a time 
when the State Department is trying to 
reach a decision on recognition of Bolivia’s 
revolutionary Government after its house 
cleaning of Axis agents and sympathizers. 
Decision for nonrecognition was based on 
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alleged backing of the revolution by foreign 
interests. Since then the revolutionary junta 
has changed its Cabinet, expropriated Axis 
property and delivered enemy agents to the 
U.S. It has announced elections next month 
for a new Congress, which, in turn, wil 
elect a new President. 

In Ecuador and El Salvador, no for 
eign interests have been accused of insti 
gating the recent revolts. Yet the question 
arises for this Government whether to ree. 
ognize governments that have overthrow 
by force “legally” elected administrations. 
Decision is expected to be made on the 
basis of participation of these new govem- 
ments in the all-American front. 

In the months to come, the outlook is 
that decision in Europe will lessen the 
need for this country to make an issue of 
Hemisphere solidarity in every political 
change in the Americas, and for a possible 
speeding up of the process of liberalizing 
governments south of the border. 


Foreign workers in the U. S. Thi 
country is receiving valuable aid from 
Hemisphere countries in solving its man- 
power crisis. This year the total number of 
imported workers is expected to reach 
150,000. These men are working or wil 
work on farms, in canneries and lumber 
camps, and on the railroads Mexico is 
supplying most of these workers, with 79; 
500 men here now and another 40,000 com: 
ing. The balance will come from Jamaica, 
the Bahamas, Barbados, Puerto Rico, 
Newfoundland and British Honduras. 

Competition is keen to join these labor 
battalions. The men receive prevailing 
wages and are guaranteed a minimum d 
75 per cent employment during their sir 
month contract. They are housed and fel 
at nominal rates and receive free medical 
care and transportation. Part of their payj 
is sent home to their families. 

Aside from the savings of these work 
ers, the importance for Hemispher 
countries of furnishing workers to thé 
U.S. is the higher labor standards thes 
men are bringing back with them, together 
with new skills and techniques. For thi 
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country, the long-range benefit is th 
gradual extension of U.S. methods an 
standards into the countries to the south 
which are expected to facilitate future co 
laboration on economic problems. 
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Across the stormy night Instantly the warning flashes... 
The streamliner of tomorrow A hand goes to the brakes 
Streaks toward the flood-swollen gorge... And the night express 
* * Grinds to an unscheduled stop 
Ahead... * * 
Unseen in the swirling tempest 
Unheard above its thunder 
The trestle crumples into the chasm... 
. * 


In this and many other ways 

“Intelectron” 

Will some day serve 

A world at peace 

With equipment designed and made 

By I T & T’s manufacturing associate 

For alongside the rails Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


But even on a night like this 
One watchman will be on the job... 


A guardian signal wire . ° 

Wéill stretch into the murky distance .. Meanwhile 

And trained on this wire “Intelectron’s” 

From the locomotive cab Aerial navigation and landing systems 

Will be eyes that can pierce the dark Communications and broadcasting equipment 
Ears that can hear its warning Marine direction finders 

Above the thunder... Radio tubes 

The eyes and ears of And industrial electronic apparatus 
“Intelectron” Are helping hasten that day 


It ..-pimer in sires  FeAetAL Telephone and Radio Corporation 


frequency beam transmission who Newark, N. J 
more than a decade ago established e Manufacturing Associate of: Newark, N. J. 
4 commercial communications link 2 . 
across the English Channel using a INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 

ws beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 





ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC, 


AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC, 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 
CATALINA AIR TRANSPORT 
CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC, 
COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC, 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 
HAWAIIAN AIRLINES, LTD. 
INLAND AIR LINES, INC. 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC. 
NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES CORP. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
UNITED AIR LINES, INC. 
WESTERN AIR LINES, INC. 


“This is the System for getting things done” 


T’S more than the 3-mile-a-minute speed of Airline 
schedules which saves air passengers so much travel 
time, thus enabling them to get more things done. 


It’s also because the Airlines operate with the de- 
pendability of a single air transport system. 


Of course, there are many different Airline com- 
panies of the United States, and in many cases you 
may travel on several different lines before reaching 
destination in this country or abroad. 


But flights are so closely integrated at all airports, 
service is so uniform, and you get there so fast—you 
may think you made the trip on just one Airline. 


True, in these days, the person who asks for an 


Airline reservation may be asked to try again, because 
the space he seeks may at the time be taken up by 
ptiority passengers, mail or express. 


But when the war draws to an end, when new and 
finer equipment becomes available, and the Airlines 
expand their services — millions will travel by air over 
a domestic and global system that has always led the 
world in speed, service and dependability of operation. 


» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by 
dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Ait Transport Asso- 
ciation, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


WRITE THAT BOY TODAY... AND MAKE IT V-MAIL 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE 


woORtDB |N ATR TRANSPORT 
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JUNE 


Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Idea of a “compensated economy," of Government action to keep business on 
an even keel, now is accepted policy of British business and finance. 

That's important. It is the same as if American business and finance would 
join the New Deal, would come out for more Government in business, not less. It 
is the signal that British conservatives are ready to admit that action by the 
Government will be needed to smooth out postwar cycles of business ups and downs. 

What British conservatives now publicly support is this..... 

Taxes: Taxes should not be levied for revenue only, should be levied for 
their effect on the business cycle. Taxes should be highest in times of boom, 
should be refunded in part when the business cycle is turning downward. 

Interest rates: Government and private banks should control interest rates, 
should raise rates when investment may become too active, should lower rates when 
the objective is to stimulate borrowing and spending. Government would assure 
an ample supply of credit when rates might not encourage private lending. 

Public works: Spending on public works will be stepped up in times of a 
downward trend in the cycle, will be curtailed when the upswing is going strong. 

Social security: Worker payments in support of payments for old age and for 
unemployment insurance will be stepped up in good times, reduced in bad times. 

That is straight New Deal doctrine. It is acceptance by British Tories of 
the theories that Mr. Roosevelt sought to apply in prewar U.S. 

Only trouble with the theories is that nobody yet has shown that they can 
be made to work as a practical matter. There is nothing in experience to show 
that people can be made to admit that times are too good, or that a boom 
really is under way that justifies a higher level of taxes. And: Experience 
does tend to show that, if government tries to crack down on a boom by positive 
measures, it tends to generate a downswing that may go too far, too quickly. 

New Deal never did succeed in reducing subsidies, once instituted. 


Trend of American 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 























There is this other problem involved in postwar pump priming..... 

In Britain, national debt has risen from $33,000,000,000 in prewar to more 
than $79,000,000,000 at present. That is more than double during the war. 

In U.S., national debt has risen from $42,900,000,000 on June 30, 1940, to 
what will be about $200,000,000,000 on June 30, 1944. That's four times as much. 

On the surface, the U.S. position looks less rosy than the British. 

However, British debt now is two and a quarter times the wartime national 
income of Britain, while U.S. debt, even now, is just 27 per cent greater than 
national income. Trouble is that national income will fall in postwar; that the 
debt then will become a real burden that will have to be watched. 

Pump priming that adds to national debt cannot continue forever. That's the 
weakness of the whole idea. It's the fact that vested interests, created when 
the pump is primed, use their influence to keep up priming when it should reverse. 











Then another interesting point should be noted. It is this: 

British conservatives--businessmen and financiers--seem adamant in their 
opposition to return to anything that even looks like the gold standard for money. 

U.S., almost singlehanded, is having to stand up for gold. 

Yet: The gold standard was a British-managed institution for many years. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


It served as the standard by which values were measured, by which the economic 
health of a nation was determined. The gold standard almost automatically im- 
posed financial discipline upon nations whose trade balances became upset. 
Idea in Britain now is that the gold standard may have been useful when 
the British were a great creditor nation. It isn't so convenient for a debtor. 
Instead: There is much more acceptance in Britain of a managed currency, 
of a currency that can be devalued as an alternative to general deflation, that 
can be utilized by the state to assure a balance in exchange without going 
through the process of lowering living standards, even to promote foreign trade. 
Russia uses a managed currency. So did Germany, with startling results. So 
did Italy. Now Britain accepts the idea on a modified basis. It wants a revived 
Sterling bloc. It wants relative freedom of action in any money stabilization. 
Result is that U.S. prospect of restoring a world gold standard is not too 
bright. Something much more flexible will come out of the money conference. 
You get more of that story on nage 53. 








In the more immediate domestic situation..... 

Taxes: It will be 1945 before Congress really gets down to business in 
Simplifying corporation taxes, in making changes in administrative rules that 
long have been promised. There's a rather kindly attitude toward corporations 
in the present Congress. This means some postwar tax relief. 

Renegotiation: Army hopes to get away from renegotiation by the year end, 
to be able to substitute a system of flexible pricing, to have clauses in all 
contracts that would provide for resetting of prices on the basis of experience. 
Army now is offering a new pricing formula which it expects to be popular. 

Man-power control: New hiring procedure of War Manpower Commission will be 
applied with varying degrees of rigidity between labor areas; will be a modest 
equivalent for national service in some cities, a mild form of job control in 
others. Objective is to try to substitute this "voluntary" plan for a formal 
plan of national service. You need to know details, which are given on page 45. 

Price control: Prospect still is that Congress will not alter basically 
the powers of OPA; that price-control powers will not be trimmed appreciably. 
This is true of rent control as well as of price control itself. Control over 
wages and salaries will remain as at present for another 12 months. 

Low-cost goods: OPA and WPB again will try to induce increased production 
of lower-cost textiles. Chances of success remain uncertain, although consumer 
resentment apparently is forcing the Government into some sign of action. 

Rationing: The trend is likely to be back toward more rather than fewer 
rationing programs. Ration cutback hasn't worked so well in meats, canned goods. 














Policy on disposal of surplus goods abroad will call for: 

No dumping, no sale at sacrifice prices unless in line with foreign policy. 

Minimum interference with normal marketing, with the normal foreign trade. 

Use of regular trade machinery to as great an extent as possible. 

But: No return of goods to manufacturers and exporters for resale and for 
control over sale. Government will pass on what is to be sold and how the sales 
are to be made, in a general way. Deals will be wide open, presumably. 

All that is in line with domestic surplus property disposal, too. 

Amount of property for sale is to be staggering, both at home and abroad. 
Goods abroad will be left abroad, usually will not be returned to U.S. That 
probably means bargains for some people. Hope is that normal markets will not 
be affected; that goods can be fed out to not interfere with ordinary demands. 

A basic official attitude is that U.S. will gain by industrialization in 
backward parts of the world and that surplus goods can help in this process. 

















Days just ahead will determine how long this war is to last in Europe; how 
soon businessmen will face problems that go with shifting back part way to peace. 
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MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 











Lop it for less than 1c a man per week 


When workers sweat their systems lose essential 
salt... And salt is essential. It gives tone to the 
blood. It keeps body fluids in equilibrium. It 
helps maintain proper body temperatures. 

Loss of this salt through sweating dehydrates 
the body ... thickens the blood . . . causes Heat- 
Fag. The resulting fatigue and inalertness make 
production sag and accidents rise. 

To drink water alone is not the cure. It only 
dilutes the body fluids. The result is heat cramps 
... and more loss of production. 

The real answer, recommended by industrial 
doctors and endorsed by America’s greatest cor- 
porations, is to place salt tablets at every drink- 
ing fountain, Then, workers who sweat can get 
the salt they need when they take a drink of 
water. Morton’s Salt Tablets are the easy, simple, 
sanitary way to replace the body salt sweated out. 
And the cost is less than 1 cent a man per week. 






for free folder. 





This is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 
the Body of Salt... 


























MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata 
time, quickly, cleanly—no waste. 
Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 

800 Tablet size - - - $3.25 


Order from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement... Write 


QUICK DISSOLVING 
(Less than 30 Seconds) 

This is how a Morton's Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. See how 
soft and porous it is inside. When 
swallowed with a drink of water, it 
dissolves in less than 30 seconds. 


Sass oe . oe 
$3! 5 


Salt-Dextrose tablets, 
case of 9000 - - .« 





MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
grown quite accustomed to being one of 
the nation’s more controversial figures, 
Many things Mrs. Roosevelt does or 
says, it seems, stir up a storm of criticism 
and argument. She visits Army outposts, 
and is accused of trying to influence soldier 
votes. Any of her many trips is the oe- 
casion for wisecracks and arguments. Her 
efforts on behalf of Negro welfare are tied 
into the apparently growing Southern bit- 
terness against the New Deal and opposi- 
tion to a fourth term for President Roose- 
velt. And, only lately, Mrs. Roosevelt in- 
dulged in an outspoken thrust at Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill of Great 
Britain, which has Washington tongues 
wagging energetically. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. Wash- 
ington newspaperwomen were questioning 
the First Lady about Mr. Churchill’s 
speech before the House of Commons in 





—Acme 
MR. & MRS. ROOSEVELT 
...a silent summer? 


which he referred to the Franco regime in 
Spain in highly conciliatory terms. 

“Was it a whitewash of Franco?” she 
was asked. 

“Well,” Mrs. Roosevelt replied, “he has 
thought a certain way for 60 years and | 
don’t think he wants to change. That’s the 
way he thinks on Spain.” 

But, she said, in reply to another ques- 
tion, Mr. Churchill would be shocked if it 
were suggested that his speech “shelved” 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Thus, unhesitatingly, Mrs. Roosevelt 
stepped into international matters of great 
delicacy and probable future importance. 

In explanation, some say, Mrs. Roose- 
velt has a very definite attitude toward the 
British Prime Minister. He is a welcome 
guest at the White House, admired for his 
wit and companionability, and revered as a 
war leader. But Mrs. Roosevelt, the liberal, 
so this explanation runs, is unable to for- 
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Knocking Down Mountains 
with Fists Full of Sky 


You battalions of men, moving mountains to make 
way for railroads, building highways, airports, barracks 
from Nome to Samarkand... you know Blue Brutes! 

These machines of yours compress the free air of the 
world’s wide sky into fists full of power for digging, 
drilling, tamping... helping you reshape the earth’s 
surface. 

Blue Brute Portable Compressors and Air Tools are 
among the weapons in a mighty Worthington arsenal of 
construction equipment, bearing the world-famous 


Like other Worthington machines... ee to make 
. on the high 
- Blue Brutes will back your fight, till the 
fight’s won, then go to work with you to build Am 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Subsidiaries: Worthington-Gamon Meter 
Company, Newark, N. J., Ransome Machinery Company, 
Dunellen, N. J. 
Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co. 


synthetic rubber, explosives, gasoline . 
seas in ships.. 


, Limited. 


Worthington trademark. You may have seen some of this ag 6 b i ' INcTOn 
equipment at home—big pavers and concrete mixers, w N GTO N 
tunnelling and quarrying drills, dewatering pumps, sta- = 


Power Plant Equipment ¢ Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets © Condensers, Heaters, Ejectors © Water Purification Equipment * Diesel & Gas 
Engines * Pumps, Stationary and Portable Compressors * Air-Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment * Power Transmission Equipment ® Construction 
Machinery, Equipment for Mines ® Locomotive Feedwater Heaters * Welding Positioning Equipment * Liquid Meters 


Back the Attack! 
Buy more 
than before 


tionary compressors. 


A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” 
See How a Broken City Is Brought Back to Life With Worthington Construction Equipment 


Worthington Helps Clear the Tracks 
Renewing railway service is a primary 
task of reconstruction. Blue Brute 
Tie Tampers powered by Blue Brute 
Hand-i-AIR compressors help re- 
build shattered tracks. Other Blue 
Brute Compressors and Air Tools 
help clear debris. 


Worthington Helps Pave the Streets 
Pavers and Concrete Mixers go to 
work, after demolition and clearing. 
Blue Brute Clay and Trench Diggers 
help in repairing gas and water mains, 
Worthington Diesel Engines help 
generate electricity during the recon- 
struction period. 


Worthington Helps Provide Water 
and Electricity. In rebuilding 
bombed-out dams for water supply, 
Worthington Dewatering Pumps draw 
out water from the forms before con- 
crete is poured in. Worthington Die- 
sel Engines are installed in the re- 
constructed power plant. 


Worthington Helps Make New 
Traffic Routes. Stationary compres- 
sors provide compressed air for Blue 
Brute Tunnel Drills, and in under- 
water tunnels, for decompression 
chambers. Worthington Centrifugal 
Pumps, Jetting Pumps, and Multi-V- 
Drives used in other reconstruction. 








Auld Seots remember-r-r ! 


The name, Teacher’s, has meant superior 
Scotch Whisky for a long, long time . 
since 1830 in fact. There’s good reason 


for this... 


} 


<= TEACHER'S 
FF retecion ot Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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PROVED BY THOUSANDS 
... accuracy and speed of 


oad \ 
A-PE-cCO  @& 
the” Photo Exact ” 
Copying Method 


* 


PHOTO-COPYER ( 


$5500 
The accuracy, speed and 
simplicity of the A-PE-CO photo-copy- 
ing system are a revelation to execu- 
tives. On a moment’s notice, A-PE-CO 
provides authentic, error-proof copies 





of anything written, drawn, photo- | 


graphed or printed (one or both sides) 
— whether on paper, cloth, or film. 


Thousands in Use 
Its amazing speed, operating ease, low cost 
and hundreds of uses have made A-PE-CO 
standard equipment in thousands of offices and 
shops. Copies up to 18” x 22”. 
Wherever accuracy, privacy, protection of orig- 
inal records, or permanent legally-accepted 
copies are desired — in wartime procedures or 
post-war plans—A-PE-CO is the ready answer. 
And your office boy—or girl—tecomes an 
expert A-PE-CO operator the first day. Write 
for the complete A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept. LC-64 Chicago 14, Illinois 


Representatives in principal cities. 
In Canada. Railway & Power Engineering Corp. Ltd. 
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Plan NOW to Get 
an ANCHOR FENCE 


AN Anchor Fence says ‘‘Keep Out’’ to 

trespassers, animals and others who 
deface gardens and shrubbery —or who 
take ‘‘short cuts’’ that wear a path across 
your lawn. Anchor Fences, because of 
their exclusive, deep-driven ‘‘anchors,’’ 
always stay in line, erect and strong, in any 
soil. Because of wartime restrictions, 
Anchor Fences for residences are not avail- 
able now. But you can arrange now to get 
an Anchor Fence as quickly as possible 
after the war. Send for Catalog No. 99 now. 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 6610 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore-24, Maryland. 


NATION-WIDE SALES 
AND 
ERECTING SERVICE 








get Mr. Churchill’s longtime Tory back. 
ground. And, with characteristic bluntness, 
she made her viewpoint known. 

Whatever the effect on international re. 
lations, Mrs. Roosevelt’s activities haye 
had and do have an influence on domestic 
politics. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and politics. In addition 
to the Southern situation and the question 
of Negro betterment, she has her own di- 
rect political interests. One of them is 
Vice President Henry Wallace. She regards 
Mr. Wallace as one of the very few remain. 
ing advocates of the original New Deal, 
which both of them’ helped to fashion, 
Harry Hopkins, who once worked closely 
with Mrs. Roosevelt on such matters, js 
too interested in the war to press them 
now. Mrs. Roosevelt is quietly champion- 
ing Mr. Wallace for renomination as Vice 
President. 

As for another phase of activity: 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s trips. She, herself, said 
not long ago that the people demanded 
them of her. And yet a recent Gallup poll 
on that point found but 30 per cent of the 
individuals interviewed commenting fa- 
vorably. Disapproval was more widespread 
among the men than among the women. 
But the poll’s representatives reported that 
nearly everyone interviewed was highly in- 
terested, many were excited, and obviously 
enjoyed thinking up their answers. 

Two recent trips attracted particular at- 
tention, trips to Army-Navy bases in the 
South Pacific and the Caribbean. In the 
South Pacific, Mrs. Roosevelt ran pell-mell 
into a widespread rumor. The rumor was 
that Mrs. Roosevelt had said they must 
undergo six months’ quarantine before 
they could be readmitted to the country. 
Mrs. Roosevelt denied the report and en- 
deavored to scotch it, but her success was 
problematical. 

For her trip to the Caribbean, Mrs. 
Roosevelt was criticized for flying in an 
Army plane and using gasoline that might 
otherwise have gone to civilians. The Army 
pointed out that there were military pas- 
sengers and mail aboard the plane, but the 
criticism, nevertheless, continued, The 
Army also took occasion to say that the 
trips were for morale-building purposes, 
but their morale-building effect is in con- 
troversy. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and the period ahead. 
Now, Mrs. Roosevelt says she will spend 
the summer quietly at Hyde Park. Some 
Democratic politicians think this is good 
news, and suggest that she is going into 
seclusion at the President’s request, that 
he wishes to remove so controversial a fig- 
ure from the coming national political 
campaign. 

But, be that as it may, there are those 
who doubt that Mrs. Roosevelt will remain 
entirely silent or entirely inactive. That is 
not her way. And she says, herself, that her 
summer plans scarcely mean she is “drop- 
ping out” of the picture permanently. 
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The giraffe and the turtle tell their own story. 


They help to remind you that electricity, 
almost alone among household necessities, 
is still sold at low pre-war prices. 


You can better realize how low these prices 
are when you know that the average American 
family now gets about twice as much elec- 
tricity for its money as it did 15 years ago. 

If your bill isn’t smaller, it is because you 
have more electric servants and are using 
more electricity today than you did then. 


It’s areal achievement to keep electric 
service cheap in spite of rising costs and taxes 
—and to keep it plentiful in the face of war’s 
tremendous demands for power. 


The credit goes largely to the men and 
women of your electric company. Their skill 
and experience— plus the planning and fore- 
sight of sound business management — have 
made this record possible. 


‘ 


Hear “Report to the Nation,” news program of the week, every 
Wednesday, 10:30 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System, 


DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN’T RATIONED! 


154 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIE S* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 
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Paper Cups 





4 PEERLESS 
Paper Cups 


USE PAPER CUPS 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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10. 13 Plants from Coast to Coast 


“The Yeas 
and Nay. 
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Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Plan for Postwar Jobs 

Sir:—After two or three years at peak 
capacity (three shifts), all industry will 
be caught up with the world. At present 
prices of labor, we will hardly be able to 
compete or sell many of our products to 
other countries; so that is hardly a field 
from which to anticipate much, if any, 
new 

Accordingly, would it not be wise for 
Congress to pass a federal law limiting 
all industry to a 40-hour week, one shift, 
no overtime, unless in case of extreme 
shortages? On this basis, it would fill up 
the vacuum for many years, but should in- 


business. 


sure permanent employment and good 
times without Government aid. Unless 


some such program is established, are we 
not going to have huge unemployment 
and Government dole perhaps three years 
after the peace? 
Boston, Mass. N. E. D. 


* * 


Demobilization for Education? 

Sir:—When it comes to demobilization, 
shouldn’t some preference be given to 
those boys taken from the colleges who 
wish to go ahead with their education— 
especially those who were pursuing medi- 
cal or other courses taking a long time to 
complete? 

Also, what about those boys who vol- 
unteered for service with especially hazard- 
ous forces—for instance, the paratroopers? 
Anniston, Ala. Mrs. Hat C. Graves 


* * * 


Advocating a Sales Tax 

Sir:—As a layman, thinking as an aver- 
age citizen, with knowledge gained from 
sources available to any citizen of the 
United States, I am of the opinion that 
the most practicable means of meeting an 
appreciable part of the nation’s war debt 
and current expense account is by a sales 
tax—a general sales tax on practically all 
commodities, graduated, perhaps, to where 
too great a burden will not fall upon the 
poorer classes in the purchase of essential 
foods and clothing when the inescapable 
reaction comes after the war ends and we 
settle back to normalcy. 

Today there is an orgy of spending un- 
paralleled in the history of our country. 
This money that is being spent now could 
be contributing millions to the expense ac- 
count of our Government if we had a gen- 
eral sales tax. 


Floydada, Tex. W. Epp Brown 


” 
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Makes the 
BEST RUM COLLINS* 


you ever tasted! 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 


*Easy to moke: Fill tall glass wit <4 
Add juice of Lemon—teaspoon Sugar 7 
—jigger of Myers's Jamaica Rum. Fill ~~ 

4 with carbonated 
Water. Decorate 
with Maraschino 
Cherry and thinslice 
of Lemon. Serve 
with straws. 
Remember, for 
the most de- 
licious flavour, 















*For free illustrated recipe book, write: 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. Sole Dist. in U.S.A. 
57 Laight Street, Dept. US-6, New York 13, N. Y. 













Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send the 
address at which copies are now being 
received and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 





2201 M. St.,N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 


700 LATE! 


When trouble occurs. it’s too late to order needed 
equipment. General Detroit’s 48-page Buyers’ 
Encyclopedia covers fire fighting, plant protection, 
safety, industrial maintenance. 500 different ‘‘hard- 
to-get’’” items—boots to barrel trucks, sirens to 
safety supplies. No obligation. Write General 
Detroit Corp., Dept. 2-D, 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 





* 


| NEW YORK'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL — 


| | VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 
| 150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 19, 


ee Dougias L. Elliman & Co. Management ement 
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YOU HELPED US DESIGN 
AN OBSERVATION CAR 


Designing car interiors that are in harmony 
with the landscape calls for painstaking research. 


Seeking inspiration in the great Southwest, 
our designers met Kachina. Kachina isan Indian 
figure and this picture is from one of dozens of 
color photographs taken of Indians, their pueb- 
los, arts and crafts, symbols of their tribal rites, 
and their environment. 


By studying, combining this folk lore, our de- 
signers evolved decorative schemes as restful to 
the eye as the appointments are comfortable to 
the body— produced an observation car luxuri- 
ous and colorful, a pleasant place for relaxation 
and social contacts where time passes quickly. 
This is but one example of Pullman-Standard’s 
efforts to give the traveling public greater com- 
fort, greater pleasure ... more for its money. 


In engineering, too, the same thorough search 
goes on today to find better and faster ways of 
producing armament to speed more quickly the 
day of peace. With no relaxation of that effort 
Pullman-Standard’s eye is to the future. A future 
of continuing developments that will give you 
better lightweight, streamlined transportation 
transcending for comfort and convenience any- 
thing you have ever experienced. 





e 
Buying War Bonds—and keeping them—helps prevent inflation! 





In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman- 
Standard designs and manufactures freight, subway, 
elevated and street cars, trackless trolieys, chilled 
tread car wheels and other railroad equipment. 









" PULLMAN-STANDARD 
__ CAR MAN UFACTURING COMP aNT 
_ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS © 
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: Builders of f America’s First Modern Saretelioed Train 
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Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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Soviet Influence in Hemisphere . . . Impact on Votes/f 


: 


Of Proposed Labor Shift . . . A New Deal for Britain? 


John Winant, U.S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain, is getting increased at- 
tention around the White House as a 
possible substitute for Henry Wallace 
as vice-presidential nominee on the 
ground that he would meet the re- 
quirement of a man acceptable to or- 
ganized labor. 


* & 2 


Mrs. Roosevelt was expressing the 
household viewpoint of the White 
House when she implied that Great 
Britain’s Winston Churchill had not 
had a new idea on the British attitude 
toward the politics of Europe for the 
last 60 years. The immediate reference 
was to Spain’s Franco Government. 


x * * 


There is something more than mere 
rumor to the possibility that Mr. 
Roosevelt may go to France after in- 
vasion in an effort to rally the people 
of France to democratic leadership. 
This Government does not want the 
French people to think that only de 
Gaulle has had their interest at heart 
in this war period. 


= <= & 


Mr. Roosevelt, if pressed hard enough, 
is prepared to take a left turn in the 
campaign for re-election. The Presi- 
dent is not pleased by the needling he 
is getting from some of the Southern 
leaders of the Democratic Party. 


x * * 


Word around the White House is that 
voter registration in some Southern 
congressional districts in which anti- 
New Deal Congressmen have been de- 
feated has increased as much as 300 
per cent over the 1942 registration. 
CIO’s Political Action Committee is 
devoting itself to getting workers reg- 
istered. 


x** * 


Josef Stalin now is prepared to recog- 
nize that U.S.-British air operations 
over Europe constitute almost the 
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equivalent of a second front in them- 
selves. Russians are impressed by what 
U.S. bombers have done to German 
supply lines on the Eastern front. 


x & ® 


At least one member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet is seeking now to build 
up his personal public relations with 
an eye to the fourth term and with the 
prospect of reappointment to the Cab- 
inet. Nearly all Cabinet members like 
their jobs and want to continue 
through another four years. 


x «tk 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
now wishes that he had not been in 
such a hurry to end rationing on most 
meats and canned goods. Housewives 
may not react so well when the time 
comes to reimpose these rations as a 
result of the trouble that is developing 
in food distribution. 


x *k * 


New Dealers who have survived the 
purge of recent years are gloating a 
little over the fact that the British 
Tories have adopted many of their 
theories of government spending as 
the official policy to be followed by 
the conservatives of Britain with the 
support of that nation’s business and 
financial leaders. 


nn & ® 


Some members of Congress are stirred 
up by new War Manpower Commis- 
sion policies that will cause shifting of 
workers out of labor-surplus areas in- 
to labor-shortage areas. The idea is 
that some friendly workers who now 
are registered may be lost to the Con- 
gressmen who have spent time and ef- 
fort cultivating their friendship. 


& & ®& 


This Government’s radio engineers 
have designs ready for a world “trunk 
line” that would multiply many times 
the channels available for postwar 
telephone and telegraph communica- 
tion. Only question is whether nations 


will co-operate closely enough to mg 
possible utilization of the routes te¢ 
nically most desirable. 


x xk * 


Constantine Oumansky, Russian 4 
bassador to Mexico, is following s i 
an aggressive policy in building Rt 
sian ties in that country and in spre 
ing Russian influence through Latin 
America that this Government is § 
coming somewhat interested. 
Oumansky, when Ambassador to t 
country, followed a very aggressi 
line. | 
kk | 


James Byrnes is deciding most iss 
of domestic policy that come he 
White House for decision, with the rg 
sult that these issues usually will 

treated in a manner that will avoid pe 
litical kickbacks. Mr. Byrnes, as Wat 
Mobilizer, believes in keeping contre 
versy in hand as much as possible.! 


=. 


Officials are estimating that as mud 
as $2,500,000,000 worth of machi 
tools will be in surplus after this y 
and will be available for distributi@ 
around the world to help in indue 
trialization. i 


x * * 


The reason why President Roosevelt 
spoke out so plainly in disapproval @ 
Spain’s failure to stop sending 
materials to Germany was that he wal 
afraid Prime Minister Churchill§ 
strong praise of General Franco wo 
be taken in this country as a reflection 
of his own attitude. 


= & & 


President Roosevelt and Secretary 
State Cordell. Hull believe that thé 
British public supports the idea ¢ 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, who 
recently called for a league composed 
of “all powers, great and small,” rath 
er than Prime Minister Churchill# 
idea of a “world-controlling counci) 
dominated by the great powers. i 
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Step up... for the whiskey that's 
Like Sunny Morning in your Glass! 


7" take our word for it — take a 


sip of it...and you, too, will agree 


that every golden drop of SCHENLEY 
Reserve has the bright, clean freshness 
of a breezy, sun-drenched morning! 
That brisk, delightful flavor is a tri- 


umph of blending . . . the result of 


SJ? 


true genius in the blender’s art. Amer- 
ica appreciates such outstanding qual- 
ity . . . for SCHENLEY Reserve is a 
favorite among finer whiskies! You'll 
appreciate it, too...so why put 
off the pleasure? Step up and try 


SCHENLEY Reserve — today. 


MELLOW anp LIGHT As 9 
hp PERFECT MORNING 
} 








The basic whiskies in Schenley 
Reserve blended whiskey are sup- 
plied only from pre-war stocks. 
Our distilleries are 

now producing only 

alcohol for muni- 

tions, synthetic rub- 

ber and other impor- 

tant uses. Schenley 

has produced no 

whiskey since Octo- 

ber 1942. 








They also serve, 


who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! BLENDED WHISKEY 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 





- ‘ WHAT? A woman flying a 
It’s Teddy Kenyon = “Hellcat’“fighter? Yes, and 


woman pilot— who tests the , : ; Teddy Kenyoir can handle 


bit ee 
Navy’s famous fighter plane emt More, che's gringo 
new plane its preliminary 


—the Grumman F6F “Hellcat” PSY MF ground check. 


2,000 HORSES pull her into the 

air...soon she’s miles away, and... “ SHE MADE IT!...GNEAKED 

Teddy Kenyon’s report comes in-by 7 NOW, IN UNDER THE FOG JUST 

radio: “Grumman Tower... This _ KITTEN, LET'S IN TIME : : BROTHER 
Flight 60...Going into Area 2 for SEE HOW YOU : : THAT KENYON 
check-dive...over... ; a GIRL CAN FLY/ 


‘\ 
Ris 
0 Ny *~ 


A REAL NAVY 
SHOW, TEDDY KENYON /... AND 
I SEE YOU SMOKE THE NAVY CAMELS HAVE 
MAN'S CIGARETTE, // ALWAYS BEEN 
, \T00...CAMEL MY FAVORITE TRST IN THE SERVICE 
> ...-I CAN SEE 
Mt “a “| The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, 
IRST IN TH i . 
SERVICE the Navy, the Marines, and Coast Guard is 
/ Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) 


CAMELS 
SUIT ME BETTER \ 
ALL WAYS...THEY RE 
SO FRESH- 
TASTING, so 
MILD, AND SO 
EASY ON MY 
THROAT 


.-.-And Navy men everywhere will agree 
with Test Pilot Teddy Kenyon—Camels 
stay fresh, wherever you are; they‘re 
packed to go round the world. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





